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Mac ZOOM IN 


LARGE-ORGANIZATION USAGE 
OF A LOCAL-AREA NETWORK 


Spring/COMDEX 
short on Mac products, 
high on new markets 


BY DANIEL RUBY 

MacWEEK Staff 

ATLANTA — A strong undercurrent of inter- 
est in the Apple Macintosh overcame the offi- 
cial absence of Apple Computer and many 
important Macintosh developers at 
COMDEX/Spring '87 held here last week. 

With the Macintosh gaining a strong 
foothold in business computer installations, 
dealers and end users attending the show 
expressed keen interest. However, most ven- 
dors observed tradition and treated COMDEX 
as an IBM show. 

“As I walk around the floor, there are not as 
many Macs as I'd like to see,” says Heidi 
Roizen, president of T/Maker Co. of Mountain 
View, Calif., and chairwoman of one of the two 
COMDEX sessions involving the Macintosh. 
“Without Apple here, there is a big hole,” she 
says. 

Kenneth Nisbet, a Mac user with Northern 
Telecom of Nashville, Tenn., says he was “dis- 
appointed that there are not more Macintosh 
products.” 

The exhibit halls were dominated by IBM’s 
new PS/2 computers and by the responses to 
those models by competitive computer makers, 
software developers and third-party hardware 
companies. New Mac announcements were few 
and far between. 

See COMDEX, Page 6. 
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Traditional MS-DOS commands will be popping up on Mac Ils outfitted with AST’s Mac286 coprocessors, 


AST 286 coprocessor beta boards ship 


IRVINE, Calif. — Beta test shipments of the new Mac286 coprocessor from AST Research Inc. 
have been delayed until this week to ensure clean software, company spokesmen say. The units 


were originally scheduled to ship in mid-May. 


“The hardware is ready; we're waiting for the software,” says Mark Lebar, AST’s marketing 
manager. “This is a very complex system.” (See story, Page 8.) 
Sources inside AST report three software bugs have yet to be resolved, but they would dis- 


cuss only two, 


They say a pull-down menu for function keys, not present on the Mac keyboard, “hangs up 
the machine.” Also, saving MS-DOS files on an Apple disk works with text and ASCII but not 


with binary files. 


Mike Zachan, senior director of operations for AST’s Apple Enhancement Group, says his 
company is testing the coprocessor internally with the top 125 DOS applications. AST is also 


testing outside compatibility by third parties. 


“It’s critical that it work right when people get it,” Zachan says. “It has to be MS-DOS com- 


patible.” 


Multilingual networks remove barriers between Macs, PCs, VAXes 
Apple invests in open network standard with Touch 


BY DANIEL RUBY 

MacWEEK Staff 

Networking software jointly announced last 
week by Touch Communications and Apple 
Computer Inc. will allow users to exchange 
files transparently between applications running 
on Macintosh, IBM PC and Digital Equipment 
Corp. VAX computers, according to the com- 
panies. 

Apple also announced that its Strategic 
Investment Group has purchased a minority 
stake in Touch, a 2-year-old communications 
software developer based in Scotts Valley, 
Calif. 

The investment represents another overture 
by Apple to the corporate market, according to 


John Girton, an analyst with Birr, Wilson & 
Co. in San Francisco. “With AppleShare, 
Apple now offers a good, inexpensive local- 
area network in-house, but it previously had no 
offering for connection to other networks,” he 
says. 

Girton says the announcement might be bad 
news for other Macintosh networking compa- 
nies, including 3Com Corp. of Santa Clara, 
Calif., and Centram Systems West Inc. of 
Berkeley, Calif. 

3Com’s Macintosh product manager, Elaine 
Hansen, says the Apple-Touch deai ‘will not 
impact 3Com Macintosh development in the 


short term, but it could have tremendous 
See TOUCH, Page 23. 


AppleTalk-enriched TOPS 
enters field testing 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

BERKELEY, Calif. — Beta test versions of 
Centram Systems West Inc.’s popular multi- 
vendor network, TOPS 2, will ship this week, 
according to sources close to the company. 

TOPS provides transparent translation 
between different computers, enabling them 
to share files, disks and peripherals. 

The software supports networking 
between Macintoshes, PCs and minicomput- 
ers running UNIX. 

“TOPS | and TOPS 2 are not compatible. 

See CENTRAM, Page 23. 
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Waiting lists for large monitors should shorten 


BY JIRI WEISS 

MacWEEK Staff 

SAN FRANCISCO — Unexpectedly high 
demand for large-screen monitors for Macin- 
tosh computers is causing hundreds of cus- 
tomers to be put on waiting lists, but supply 
should catch up with demand by the end of the 
month, vendors say. 

A shortage of offshore-manufactured color 
CRT tubes means that color monitors of any 
size for the Macintosh II are even harder to 
come by, according to Moniterm Inc., a manu- 
facturer of monitors. 

Apple has not even started to ship its color 
monitor. “We expect them to ship in June. I’ll 


Large-screen monitors such as The Big Picture 
by E-Machines Inc. are in high demand. 


bet it’s June 30,” says an Apple customer ser- 
vice representative. The color video boards for 
the Macintosh II are available from Apple for 
$499, 

Apple spokeswoman Lisa Van Horn says 
Apple did not plan to release the color monitors 
until summer. “We are in line with what we 
announced,” she says. 

The MultiScan CPD 1302, the same 13-inch 
color monitor that will be sold by Apple with 
the Mac Ils, is available immediately from 
Sony, says Eva Boyd, a distribution specialist 
with Intelligent Products Marketing, which rep- 
resents Sony Corp. of America. 

But while the Sony or NEC Multisyne color 
monitors will work with the Macintosh II, the 
quality will not be as good, says Thomas P. 
Rielly, marketing manager with SuperMac 
Technology Inc., a supplier of large-screen and 
color monitors for Macintoshes in Mountain 
View, Calif. 

The monitors supplied directly by Sony 
may have problems such as streaks running 
across the screen because the Mac displays 
dark characters on a light background, taxing 
the monitor's capabilities. 

“Apple has had to do a lot of work on the 
display to eliminate these potential problems,” 
Rielly says. 

The reasons for the shortage experienced by 
some U.S. color-monitor manufacturers are 
stockpiling by IBM Corp. and the reluctance of 
tube manufacturers — like Toshiba, Panasonic, 
NEC and Sony — to supply American manu- 
facturers while they face high demand, says 
Ward Johnson, president of Moniterm. 


Johnson's company supplies large-screen 
and color monitors to companies, including 
SuperMac Technology, Sigma Designs Inc. and 
Sun Microsystems Inc. 

A 25 percent per month increase in the 
demand for monochrome monitors in each of 
the past four months has caught manufacturers 
off guard, says Johnson. “A year ago we had 
our monitors sold with four computer models; 
this year with 47,” he says. 

Moniterm, which assembles the terminals at 
its Minnetonka, Minn., plant, is running double 
shifts to meet the demand, Johnson says. 

The company expects to catch up with 
monochrome demand within the next month, 
but color-monitor shortages will not ease until 
July because of the long lead time required by 
the foreign suppliers. 

Companies like Moniterm and Video Moni- 
tors Inc. supply monitors to large-screen manu- 
facturers who then manufacture interface cards 
for them. 

Because of the shortage of color tubes, 
SuperMac Technology is shipping a very limit- 
ed quantity of its Spectrum color monitors. 

“They are really not on sale yet; most are 
going to trade shows and dealer's demo units,” 
says Rielly. He says he expects supply to catch 
up with demand in July. 

The shortage of SuperMac’s SuperView 
Monochrome monitors, which are also selling 
faster than they can be produced, should clear 
up within a few weeks, Rielly says. 

Micrographic Images Corp. has a two-week 
backlog of its large-screen Megascreen II and 
SE models for the Macintosh Plus and SE, the 
Canoga Park, Calif.-based company says. 

Not every vendor of large-screen 
monochrome monitors is experiencing short- 
ages with all models, however. Radius Tech- 
nology Inc.’s Full Page Display monitor for the 
Macintosh Plus is available immediately, 
although the backlogged orders for the SE 
model will not be cleared up until next month, 
according to Edward Colligan, Radius vice 
president of marketing. 

Sigma Designs Inc. has no shortages. 
“Demand for Laserview is high, but it is avail- 
able for the SE,” says Tae Kang, the com- 
pany’s technical support manager. 

E-Machines Inc.'s has both Plus and SE 
models of The Big Picture available within 
days of receiving an order, according to Helen 
Lambert, account representative for the 
Tualatin, Ore., company. Macintosh monitors 
will be available by the time the Macintosh II is 
available in quantity. 

While many large-screen vendors blame 
monitor manufacturers and, ultimately, vendors 
of tubes for the shortages, one monitor manu- 
facturer points the finger at the large-screen 
vendors themselves. 

“In some companies I cannot name, the 
designs (of interface boards) are just getting 
finished; the monitors have been there all 
along,” says Glen Stewart, national sales man- 
ager of Video Monitors Inc., an Eau Claire, 
Wis.-based supplier of monitors to Radius Inc. 
and others. il 
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Enhanced AppleShare allows up to 50 users on some configurations 


CUPERTINO, Calif. — AppleShare 1.1 began 
shipping to dealers this week, according to an 
Apple Computer Inc. spokesman, and the 
enhanced file server will allow up to 50 users 
on some configurations of the Macintosh II. 

The upgrade also improves support for fore- 
ground applications, allows a Mac II to be used 
as a server without a monitor or keyboard and 
makes other minor system improvements, 
according to Scott Schnell, product manager 
for AppleShare. 

Schnell says the company plans to make the 
upgrade available to users at no charge and will 


be made part of the system by mid-June. 

A Mac II with more than | Mbyte of RAM 
memory is required to serve 50 users, Schnell 
says. Otherwise, the system can serve up to 25 
users, System software upgrades incorporate 
the 4.1 operating system and 5.5 Finder for the 
Mac Plus, SE and II, according to Schnell. 

The upgrade also takes advantage of the 
Mac II’s separate monitor by allowing a com- 
puter to be dedicated as a server without the 
monitor, monitor card or keyboard, Of course, 
Schnell says, those components are required for 
administration, i 


Megamax’s C compiler incompatible with new Apple System/Finder 


SAN FRANCISCO — Problems with the 
Megamax C compiler, manufactured by Texas- 
based Megamax, were discovered by users 
about three weeks ago when Apple Computer 
Inc. released its new System/Finder combina- 
tion (Versions 4.1/5.5). 

On one bulletin board, users reported com- 
plete system crashes caused by the Megamax 
compiler when used with Altsys Corp.'s font 
software Fontographer and Fontastic. 

Users said the problem is caused by Mega- 
max using a low-memory global location that 
previously was circumvented by the Mac but is 
now used by the Menu system in System 4.1. 

Pete Taliancich, a programming engineer 
for Megamax, confirms that there is problem. 


The Megamax uses the Basic Global memory 
location, unused by Macintosh applications 
until the new system appropriated it for hierar- 
chical menu applications. 

Taliancich says Megamax has been aware 
the problem for several months, but the firm 
was not warned by Apple that it was going to 
use this memory location in future applications. 
As far as Taliancich knows, no other com- 
piler exhibits the same incompatibility with 
Apple's new system; Megamax handles global 
variables differently from other compiler man- 
ufacturers. The company has released an 
upgrade to the Megamax C, available free to 
registered users, as well as the Megamax 3.0D 
for programs written with its compiler. i 
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Introducing MacDisk: 
High-performance hard disks 
from the driving force 


in the Al world. 


FE. the serious Macintosh 
user, there’s cause to rejoice. Priam’s new 
MacDisk hard disk drives. A family of 
totally-integrated, high-performance 
external SCSI drives that allow you to tap 
the full power of your 
Macintosh Plus, SE 
or II. And that offer 
you the ultimate in 


‘Macintosh SE 


quality and depend- 
ability. How can you be sure? Priam’s 
track record. 

Priam has been building premium 
drives for mainframes, minis, and micros 
for a decade. Drives distinguished by their 
exactitude and endurance. Attributes that 
have made Priam the leading supplier 
of 40 MByte or larger drives dedicated 
to the AT. 

MacDisk drives possess the same 
enduring qualities. No wonder then that 
theyre specified for up to 40,000 hours 
MTBE They come in 40, 100, or 230 


an 
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MByte versions with average access times 
as fast as 20 ms. And they come com- 
plete. Ready to boot, ready to get to work. 

Another reassuring feature you get 
with Priam’s MacDisk is comprehensive 
and responsive service and support. Pre- 
cisely what you’d expect from a company 
with Priam’s credentials. 

Ask for Priam’s MacDisk at your 
nearest Apple dealer today. Or for more 
information, call 1-800-345-9242 ext. 101. 
In California, (714) 545-2774. In the long 
run, you'll be glad you did. 
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your Applelalk. 


Presenting MultiTalk™ from Abaton. 

Very few peripherals today, other than the Apple® LaserWriter,® 
can be shared by Macintosh™ users over an AppleTalk network. Which 
means higher-priced devices—such as modems, scanners, plotters, 
daisywheel printers and more—are limited to use by one person. 

So companies often don’t invest in them. 

But what if these devices could be shared by more people? 
Suddenly, they become truly cost-effective options. 

Now there’s MultiTalk. So these devices can start “AppleTalking”’ 

MultiTalk is a simple concept—the first of its kind. It takes serial 
devices that don’t normally function over AppleTalk and makes them 
accessible to every user on the network. 

MultiTalk is easy to set up. Just plug it into AppleTalk—anywhere 
you like—then connect up to three serial devices. 

It’s also easy to use. In fact, if you’re familiar 
with Macintosh, you already know how to use 
MultiTalk. Simply run the application you need, 
then select the device you want to use from the 
available choices: modem, scanner, plotter, etc. 

That’s it. MultiTalk does the rest. 

And you can attach up to four MultiTalks to each AppleTalk 
network.Which means up to twelve devices can be at your “point & click?’ 

Extend the flexibility of your peripherals and your AppleTalk 
network today by visiting your authorized Apple dealer or by calling 
Abaton at (415) 463-8822. 

We'll show you how to make the most effective use of your 
resources. And how to make ends meet. 


Apple, LaserWriter and AppleTalk are registered trademarks and Macintosh is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 


Abaton 


Technology Corporation 
7901 Stoneridge Drive 
Pleasanton, CA 94566 
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Continued from Page 1. 
Banyan Systems Inc. of Westboro, Mass., 


using it as a link to its own high-performance 
VINES networking system. With the link, 
Macintoshes can serve as nodes on the Banyan 
network, DOS files appear to Mac users in the 
familiar Macintosh format, according to com- 
pany officials. 

The Laser Connection, a subsidiary of 
Mobile, Ala.-based QMS Inc., the third-place 
supplier of Macintosh laser printers, released 
MacKiss, a software driver that allows QMS’ 
low-cost KISS printers to interface with the 
Mac. 

Princeton Graphics Systems of Princeton, 
N.J., unveiled a pair of high-resolution moni- 
tors that are compatible with both the IBM 
PS/2 line and the Macintosh II. 

Traveling Software of Bothell, Wash., 
announced MacDOS, a software utility 
designed to allow easy transfer of files between 
Tandy portable computers and Macintoshes. 

In addition, a number of Macintosh vendors 
gave recently announced products their first 
public showings. Digital Communications 
Associates of Norcross, Ga., demonstrated its 
new MacIRMA for the SE and Mac II. These 
boards provide 3270 connections from Macin- 
toshes to IBM mainframes. 
AST Research Inc. of Irvine, Calif., dis- 
played its new fAST hard drive and TurboScan 
optical page scanner. Its PC coprocessor card 
for the Macintosh was conspicuous by its 
absence, however. The booth for Abaton Tech- 
nology Corp. was home not only for that com- 
pany’s line of scanners and storage devices but 
served as an umbrella for a variety of other 
Macintosh developers as well, including Adobe 
Systems Inc., Quark Inc., Forethought Inc., and 
Letraset USA. Also represented were Data 
Technology Corp. and Priam Corp., both mak- 
ers of Mac mass storage devices. SuperMac 
Technology exhibited its products in a hotel 
away from the convention. 

Although Apple did not exhibit, company 
executives were prominent on panel discus- 
sions and in behind-door meetings. Apple rep- 
resentatives spreading the Macintosh gospe 
included John Scull, marketing manager for 
desktop publishing; Peter Friedman, manager 
of desktop communications; and Randy Battat, 


announced support for the TOPS network from 
Centram Systems West Inc, of Berkeley, Calif., 


PHOTOS BY LAURA SIKES 


Although Apple did not exe 
er of developer services, i 
spreading the Mac gosP 


manager of developer services. 

There were other signs of interest in the 
Mac. Attendees at a Macintosh-related confer- 
ence session indicated that a sizable minority 
had no previous involvement with the Mac. 

“Tam committed to be in the Macintosh 


business,” says Robert Brown, president of 
Quadram Corp. “If IBM's PS/2 hadn’t come 
along two months ago, we would already have 
announced Mac products. 

Ron Posner, president of Ansa of, which 
makes a database for the PC, said his company 


was looking at developing a product for the 
Mac or acquiring a Mac developer.” Eighteen 
months ago there was a real question of 
whether vendors should develop for the Mac. 
“That question disappeared,” Enzo Torresi, 
BusinessLand senior vice president, says. Ml 


BY CLAIR WHITMER 

MacWEEK Staff 

PISCATAWAY, N.J. — Macintosh users now 
have a bigger selection to choose from when 
they shop for an impact printer. 

Brother International recently began ship- 
ping a printer driver that will allow Macs to 
output on its PC-based impact printers. 
Dealer requests were cited as the impetus 
for the product, named MacDriver, says Alex 
Schibanoff, Brother’s director of marketing. 
“Until recently, Mac users had to choose 
between a $600 Image Writer and a $6,000 
Laser Writer,” he says. 


Brother promotes its new product as an 
alternative impact printer to the ImageWriter. 
The driver is compatible with Brother's entire 
line of printers. 

Users simply interested in straight word 
processing can choose the basic daisywheel 
printer for $800. The Brother 2024L is for peo- 
ple who need high-quality graphics because the 
24 pins allow much denser images than the 
ImageWriter, which has nine pins. For users 
with price considerations, this $900 printer may 
be preferable to the LaserWriter, according to 
Schibanoff. 

It has been rumored that Apple has devel- 


MacDriver allows Macs to output to Brother International's PC-based impact printers 


oped a 24-pin printer, but when it will be mar- 
keted is unknown. 

Users who want both type and high-quality 
graphics capabilities can use the Twinriter 5 
with a dot-matrix/daisywheel dual print-head 
that lists at $1,300. 

The driver is installed by connecting the 
Mac to the printer’s serial port and copying the 
software to the systems disk. The driver lists 
for $99.95 and is compatible with the Macin- 
tosh 512, Plus and SE. A version for the Mac- 
intosh II is reportedly being developed. Sales 
of the new machine are already good, accord- 
ing to Schibanoff. i 


CORRECTION 


“Desktop Publishing: Developers battle in 
offering features” in the May 18 issue of 
MacWEEK cited a limitation in the automatic 
text-wrap feature of the XPress desktop-pub- 
lishing package from Quark Inc, of Denver. 
The limitation, reported by Bove and Rhodes in 
the April 1987 Desktop Publishers’ Insiders’ 
Teport, was that the user cannot control the 
amount of space between the picture and the 
text that wraps around it. Fred Ebrahimi, presi- 
dent of Quark, says the claim is not true. 
XPress contains an “Offset” command with 
which the user can specify the amount of space 
between the picture and the text. Il 
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Workstation/PC competition hot topic at COMDEX 


BY STEVE ROSENTHAL 

Special to MacWEEK 

ATLANTA — Despite an impressive showing 
of advanced personal computers at 
COMDEX/Spring last week, personal comput- 
er experts at the exhibition were still divided 
over what role these machines will play com- 
pared with more traditional workstations. 

“T think that’s a question that a lot of com- 
panies like Sun (Microsystems Inc.) and Apple 
and NeXT are trying to figure out,” says Heidi 
Roizen, president of T/Maker Co. in Mountain 
View, Calif. 

“The prevailing theory is that some micro- 
computers are starting to approach the func- 
tionality of the workstations, but still in many 
ways, they’re nowhere near workstations — 
look at the amount of memory you can add, the 
connectivity.” 

Roizen is not alone in pointing to stronger 
and more sophisticated inter-machine linkages 
as a key difference between high-end PCs and 
workstations. 

“Connectivity is a tremendous advantage 
for workstations,” says Jan Lewis, president of 
Palo Alto Research Group in Palo Alto, Calif. 

She says workstation manufacturers realize 
they must exploit that advantage. “Sun just 
announced that its NFS (Network File System) 
is going to be mapped on to the TOPS micro- 
computer network, giving them a window into 
the IBM and Mac market.” 

Karen Juliussen, vice president of market- 
ing at Workstation Laboratories in Dallas, also 
lauded workstation connectivity in general and 
Sun’s NFS in particular. 

“The networking on workstations is far bet- 
ter,” she says. But Juliussen also says worksta- 


Big screen packages get simultaneous 


dual-program capabilities 


CANOGA PARK, Calif. — A new version of 
system software that allows simultaneous dual- 
screen capability for MegaScreen large-screen 
monitors is now available from MicroGraphic 
Images Corp. 

MegaTalk, an AppleTalk-based communi- 
cations package, is included with the new Ver- 
sion 8 MegaScreen system. Intended for intra- 
office electronic mail, MegaTalk runs on the 
Macintosh’s 9-inch internal screen while anoth- 
er program runs on the large screen. The com- 
plete system is priced at $99.95. ll 


Special type effects from PostCraft 


NORTHRIDGE, Calif. — A new PostScript- 
compatible utility program for adding typo- 
graphical special effects has been released by 
PostCraft International Inc. 

The program, named Laser FX, offers 30 
effects applicable to any font, resident or 
downloadable to a PostScript laserprinter. The 
effects can be printed directly from Laser FX 
or pasted into most major desktop-publishing 
packages, including PageMaker 2.0. 

Listing for $195, Laser FX is compatible 
with the Macintosh 512e, Plus, SE and II. il 


tions have other hardware advantages, such as 
faster disks, compared with most of the new 
high-end PCs. “The 386 machines are going to 
be able to compete in these areas eventually, 
but it will take additional money.” 

Software developers also gave the worksta- 
tions the performance edge. 

“The Mac II has some ways to go yet,” says 
Louise Stanley, Macintosh marketing manager 
at Borland International in Scotts Valley, Calif. 

She says Borland President Philippe Kahn 
has said he would like to see faster input/output 
operations from the Mac II for workstation-like 
applications. 

On the other hand, some industry. observers 
were not willing to concede the top spot to the 
network machines. 

“You can tum a 386 PC into a workstation 
by running the right kind of software,” says 
Sharman Stanstell, product manager for the 
Irma LAN-connection products from Digital 
Communications Associates in Alpharetta, Ga. 

She says high-end PCs could deliver work- 
station-level performance if they are connected 
to LANs and to mainframes. 

In addition to the actual differences between 
the families of machines, there are also differ- 
ences in software, support, marketing and and 
current user base, according to Andy Seybold 
of Seybold Group in San Jose, Calif.. 

“Users don’t perceive the differences in 
connectivity yet (between machines like the 
Mac II and the Sun workstations), and Sun may 
not be a strong enough company to carry that 
message to a large enough number of people,” 
Seybold says. 

T/Maker’s Roizen agrees that the battle may 
be decided more on user perception than on 


hardware. “The competition between PCs and 
workstations is a question of marketing, not 
necessarily one of technology,” she says. “The 
Suns and the Apollos have been selling to that 
market and they know where those people are. 
Apple doesn’t know. Macintosh buyers aren’t 
buying workstations. People who are buying 
workstations currently care about connectivity, 
they care about CAD, they care about the 
things in which workstations are way ahead.” 

Lewis says she saw the marketing face-off 
as more of a balance. “The workstation people 
have the installed base and positioning. The PC 
people have the fact that PCs are cheap enough 
for almost any office worker, and you can do 
anything else on a PC.” 

Experts at COMDEX also disagreed on the 
extent workstations and PCs compete in the 
same market and at each other’s expense. 

“The market is going to expand, but the 
Mac II and the 386 machines are going to make 
inroads into that market,” says analyst Seybold 

On the other hand, Juliussen from Worksta- 
tion Laboratories sees less overlap. “They’re 
totally separate markets. Basically, the work- 
stations are graphics-oriented, multitasking 
machines and the PCs aren’t.” 

There was, however, substantial agreement 
that the availability of machines like the Mac- 
intosh II and 386-based PCs will drive down 
the cost of low and mid-range workstations. 

“The workstation market is being brought 
down to a much less expensive level and will, 
therefore, penetrate to a whole new class of 
users. At the same time we see the Mac II and 
the 386 machines evolve into workstations, 
we'll also see the current suppliers move down 
in price,” said Lewis. Il 


New graphic scanner from Microtek Labs 


BY CLAIR WHITMER 

MacWEEK Staff 

GARDENA, Calif. — Microtek Labs Inc. has 
announced a new graphic-scanning program 
and a desktop image-and-text scanner for the 
Macintosh. 

The scanner, called the MS-300C, is 
priced at $1,695 and is intended to give 
Microtek Labs “something to add to the 
lower-price range market and still be feature 
rich,” says John Kozlowski, Microtek market- 
ing manager. The scanner is being shipped 
with Microtek’s original VersaScan program, 


and beginning June 15 will be available with 
the new version of VersaScan Plus. 

Koslowski touts MS-300C as “unique of 
its kind,” citing features such as eight 
halftone screen patterns, while most other 
scanners offer only one. The scanner offered 
by Cupertino, Calif.-based Hewlett-Packard 
comes closest with four screen patterns, 
according to Kozlowski. 

The MS-300C also has five independent 
brightness and three independent contrast set- 
tings that combined into 15 different settings. 
These can be used to compensate for defects 
in the original or to create special effects. 


Most scanners cannot read both halftones 
and line art in a single scan of a document; 
users must scan twice if both kinds of art are 
included, says Kozlowski. The MS-300C pro- 
vides “windows” that specify areas in a docu- 
ment as including photographs or drawings, 
allowing the user to scan both in one pass of 
the document. 

VersaScan Plus, designed to go with the 
new scanner, was originally scheduled to be 
released at the same time as the hardware, but 
the program will not available until June 15, 
when it will be included with all shipments of 
the MS-300C and with Microtek’s previously 
released MSF-300C and top-of-the-line MS- 
300A scanners. 

The new software includes a menu-direct 
print command in place of the previous 
PostScript dump function. The inclusion of a 
full palette of painting tools in the software 
gives graphics-editing capability to the scan- 
ner. Previous versions were only capable of 
minor editing changes. VersaScan Plus 
allows changes to be made without transfer- 
ring to the parent program. 

Both the hardware and software are also 
available in IBM-based versions. i 


[s there a market for DOS-Mac compatibility? 


BY STEVE ROSENTHAL 
MacWEEK Staff 

At least three new add-in processor boards 
that give MS-DOS/PC-DOS compatibility to 
the Macintosh are undergoing final testing, but 
analysts and potential corporate users report 
there may be only isolated demand for such 
products. 

The boards, from AST’s Apple Enhance- 
ment Products Division of Irvine, Calif., and 
PerfectTek of Milpitas, Calif., join the 2-year- 
old MacCharlie from Dayna Communications 
of Salt Lake City in a market that has so far 
been marked by lackluster sales. 

All four products include the key processing 
and memory components of a complete IBM- 
style personal computer but use the Macintosh 
display, keyboard and disk storage. 

Their main advantage, the firms claim, is 
these products open up the world of PC-DOS 
applications to Macintosh users without losing 
any of the advanges of the Mac. 

AST’s entries, which the company claims 
will ship in September, are comprised of the 
PC/AT class Mac286 processor for the Macin- 
tosh II and the PC/XT class Mac86 for the 
Macintosh SE. The Mac286 will list for 
$1,499, the Mac86 for $599. 

PerfectTek’s board, called the MAC+PC 
and introduced at last January’s MacWorld 
Exposition in San Francisco, also is due for 
shipment sometime in the next few months. 

A true internal add-in, the $995 board must 
be installed by a dealer — but it will work with 
Mac Pluses and Macintosh 512s even though 
those machines do not have expansion slots, 

Dayna’s MacCharlie, configured as an 
expansion box, sits alongside the Macintosh 
and connects up through the serial port. A sin- 
gle drive system, which sports 256 Kbytes of 
memory, starts at $795. The full system, with 
two drives and 640 Kbytes of memory, is $995. 

According to PerfectTek spokesman Nary 
Nathan, his firm sees three main markets for 
coprocessor boards: people who work on Mac- 
intoshes in offices that have otherwise stan- 
dardized on PCs and who must exchange data 
back and forth, people who primarily use Mac- 
intoshes but need a special application that is 
only available in PC-DOS or MS-DOS form, 
and people who use a PC at work and a Macin- 
tosh at home and who want to take work home 
from the office. 

However, many observers question whether 
a coprocessor is really the best solution. 

Jan Lewis, president of Palo Alto Research 
Group of Palo Alto, Calif., predicts the new 
Mac coprocessor would find a very limited fol- 
lowing. As organizer of a panel on connectivity 
at COMDEX, Lewis says she’s been speaking 
to. a number of potential users and experts, and 
they report that connectivity is more important 
to Mac users than MS-DOS coprocessing. 

“Most organizations are going to end up 
with some IBMs and some Macs, and they 
have to do something so they can work togeth- 
er, but I’m not convinced coprocessing is going 
to do the job.” 

Other analysts agree. “Consider the copro- 


cessor an interesting gimmick,” advised Tim 
Bajarin, vice president of Creative Strategies 
Research International of San Jose, Calif. “It 
defuses the argument that the Mac is not PC- 
compatible, but I think you’d buy a Mac for 
what it can do as a Macintosh.” 

Corporate micro managers take a similar 
view. While many say they will look at the 
AST products when they come out, they do not 
foresee a large demand in their organizations. 

“Data compatibility is the big question for 
us,” says William Browne, vice president and 
manager of corporate systems at Seattle First 
National Bank (SeaFirst). His firm, which has 
close to 3,000 Macintoshes in use and is widely 
thought to be the largest Macintosh installation 
of any in the business world, has not found a 
large need for coprocessor solutions so far, 
although Browne says the bank will take a 
look at the AST products. 

Large-quantity PC users with Macintosh 
minorities also report a greater interest in file 
exchange than running MS-DOS application 
software on the Macintosh. “There’s some 
interest in coprocessors for a small percentage 
of our Macintosh users,” admitted a micro 
manager at a large corporation where several 
hundred Macs are outnumbered by PCs by 
about 10 to 1, “but it’s the ability to exchange 
information that we're interested in and you 
don’t need a coprocessor for that.” 

There is less agreement on whether copro- 
cessors will play a significant role in facilitat- 
ing the entry of Macintoshes into organizations 
where data exchange is less of a problem than 
standards that specify MS-DOS. 

Analyst Bajarin, for example, says it will 
not help much in the government market. 

“They're not looking at just MS-DOS com- 
patibility, their looking at MS-DOS growth 
paths,” he says. 

On the other hand, Kent Bien, an assistant 
program manager at Science Applications 
International Corp. in Honolulu, says a copro- 
cessor might ease her situation. 

“The management here was used to IBM,” 
she says, “so they said go out and buy IBM- 
compatibles. I walked in after they had started 
purchasing these things and you have to go 
along with the existing hardware.” 

Providing the price did not add much to the 
total cost of a system, Bien says she “might go 
for it if (the coprocessor) would allow me to 
use my Mac.” 

However, Dayna, the firm that made the 
original MS-DOS coprocessor for the Mac, has 
largely given up the battle, and is shifting 
emphasis to hardware for file exchange. 

Although the company still markets the 
MacCharlie, Dayna’s new priority product is 
the DaynaFile, a chassis with a variety of 5.25- 
inch and 3.5-inch drive combinations that let 
the Mac read IBM-format disks but does not 
contain a coprocessor. 

Said analyst Lewis, even Dayna CEO Bill 
Sadler admits that coprocessors won’t ever be 
as popular as his firm had hoped. As he ex- 
plained it to Lewis, “Coprocessing on the Mac- 
intosh is dead — the market doesn’t want it.” 


Connectivity software for Macs, UNIX tested 


BY JIRI WEISS 

MacWEEK Staff 

ANN ARBOR, Mich. — The University of 
Michigan recently began testing networking 
software that will allow Macintosh Plus and 
SEs to share files on a network with UNIX 
computers. 

The new connectivity software is an imple- 
mentation of the Network File System (NFS) 
for the Macintosh operating system. NFS is 
from Sun Microsystems Inc. of Mountain 
View, Calif. 

“Tt will be useful anywhere where there are 
Macs and networks,” says John Colligan, 
Apple’s higher education marketing manager. 

The new software will mainly benefit uni- 
versity and government users by allowing them 
to use more powerful workstations such as 
those from Sun and from Apollo Computer Inc. 
as file servers, according to Tim Endres, senior 
research programmer at the university’s Center 
for Information Technology Integration (CITI). 

Compilation of programs written in lan- 
guages like C also will speed up. Mac users 
will be able to write a program in C, copy the 
source code into a file on a Sun, compile the 
program on the workstation and then bring the 
compiled file back. 

Users will be able to store a Mac file on a 
UNIX machine, but they will not be able to run 
UNIX programs on the Mac, Endres says. “It 
won't be like having a Sun in a window ... it 
will be good only for moving files back and 
forth.” 

The software package, which is currently 
unnamed, will appear on the Mac desktop as a 


device icon, a hard disk with a Mac on top. 
Users will open it up just like any other device, 
Endres says. Each volume on the UNIX server 
will appear as a separate folder. A Mac applica- 
tion launched from a file on the server will run 
on the Mac processor, not on the server itself, 
Endres says, 

The software, developed by CITI with 
funds from Apple, may also be used by Apple 
to facilitate access of files on the Macintosh II, 
Endres says. 

Mac Ils used to run both UNIX and the Mac 
operating system will have their hard disk par- 
titioned into a UNIX and Mac section, Endres 
says. Normally users will be able to access files 
from only one partition at a time, depending on 
which operating system they are using. The 
new software also will give users on the net- 
work access to files in the other partition. 

Apple has given the University of Michigan 
the go-ahead to distribute the software to other 
universities, says Colligan, While details of the 
distribution are still undecided, the software 
may become available this summer. 

The new networking product is a part of an 
effort funded last October with $293,000 in 
grants and $113,000 worth of computers to 
promote Macintosh connectivity with IBM, 
Zenith, Wang and Apollo computers, according 
to an Apple spokeswoman. 

CITI is currently devoting four full-time 
and three part-time programmers to the NFS 
project. Other connectivity projects are in the 
works. “Our goal is to develop a future hetero- 
geneous environment that will connect the 
whole works,” says Endres. il 


Winds of change in Apple’s marketing division 


BY JIM BEAVER 

MacWEEK Staff 

The winds of change blowing around Apple 
Computer Inc.’s sales and marketing division 
knocked down another tree as John Zeisler was 
replaced by George Everhart as director of 
business marketing. 

Everhart’s appointment continues Apple's 
move to appoint sales and marketing execu- 
tives who have strong communications back- 
grounds. The trend began with Charles Boesen- 
berg’s appointment to head the division. 

Everhart has held marketing positions with 
Memorex Corp.’s Communications Group and 
with Braegen Corp. Most recently he helped 
develop Apple’s business-channel strategy. 

At the level of the field staff, “major fire 
drills” continued with the announcement of a 
25-percent increase in the number of staff and 
in the training program for dealers who will 
handle the Macintosh II. 

Between 50 percent and 60 percent of 
Apple’s 2,000 dealers nationwide are expected 
to carry the Mac II, says Godfrey Sullivan , the 
company’s director of dealer sales. 

Sullivan calls the inability or unwillingness 
of some dealers to meet the company-mandated 
level of support “business as usual.” 


“We have to make sure the channel is able 
to meet the needs of the business user,” Sulli- 
van says, 

If a dealer is not willing to have the 
Tequired two outside salespeople or can not 
afford the nearly $6,000 spare-parts kit for the 
Macintosh II, Sullivan says, “I’m not sure we'd 
be doing (the dealer), us or the customer a 
favor” by letting the dealer carry the Mac II. 

The quality standards for the Mac II are 
more stringent than those for former Mac prod- 
ucts, he says, “But that’s not unusual given the 
complexity of the machine.” 

Apple spokeswoman Barbara Kraus says it 
is a misconception that the increase in field 
staff would be only in direct sales. 

The increases, which Kraus says will be 
completed by this summer, would be mainly in 
the areas of dealer support and training. 

Sullivan says Apple’s push into the corpo- 
tate marketplace was proceeding with an 
expansion of its field business development 
managers. 

Their “sole job,” he says, “is to help dealers 
sell to business,” whether that involves joint 
calls or “bringing a customer to Cupertino.” 

“We have to get better at that and team sell- 
ing will be a large part of it,” Sullivan says. 


Symmetry to release new version of PictureBase 


MESA, Ariz. — Symmetry Corp. plans to 
release in October a new version of its Picture- 
Base Art Management System database for 
the Macintosh computer that will include the 
capability to access images stored on CD-ROM 
discs. 

PictureBase allows users to develop a large 
database of images cataloged by title and 
description that can be retrieved by a Desk 
Accessory. PictureBase can be shared over an 
AppleTalk network. 

The new version of the program will allow 
users to search by using logical sequences of 
keywords, according to Scott Shwarts, compa- 
ny president. “You can search for ‘clown or 


circus not bozo’ for example. ” 

The new version of PictureBase will be able 
to handle image files in PICT, a file format 
used by programs such as MacDraw and Super- 
Paint, according to Shwarts. It also will support 
TIFF (Tag Image File Format), used by scan- 
ners and encapsulated PostScript files such as 
those created by Adobe Illustrator, according to 
Shwarts. “You will be able to place graphics 
directly from Desk Accessory into PageMaker 
2.0 and Quark XPress without the usual ‘copy’ 
and ‘paste.”” 

The price of PictureBase Version 2.0 has 
not been determined, The current Version 1.2 
retails for $99. 


Open Mac ships video adapter, RAM upgrades 


CONCORD, Calif. — Open Mac Enterprises 
recently released a series of new products, 
including a video adapter for connecting a Mac 
to a larger monitor, RAM memory upgrades 
and a SCSI port for the Mac 512Ke. 

The video adapter is designed to connect a 
Macintosh, Mac Plus or SE to a high-resolution 
composite monitor or projector for situations 
where many people need to see one machine at 
one time. 

Priced at $99.95 for the Mac and MacPlus 
versions and $149.95 for the SE version, the 
adapter can be installed in a machine without 
cutting, crimping, soldering or drilling. Moni- 
tors and projectors also are available from 
Open Mac and range in size from 9 inches to 
23 inches and in price from $300 to $1,000. 

The memory upgrades, like the adapter, are 
designed for ease of installment. Without 


requiring modification of the machine itself, 
the upgrades are offered for the Mac Plus, SE 
and Mac II. 

For the Mac Plus, the RamPlus line can add 
1 or 2 Mbytes of memory ($299) or 4 Mbytes 
($799). The RAM II version is designed for the 
Plus or SE and adds | to 2.5 Mbytes ($599), 
and the RAM II+II adds 4 Mbytes to the Plus, 
SE or II ($999). 

Open Mac also has come out with a SCSI 
interface card for the Mac 512e, connecting to 
any SCSI disk. The newer model Macs all have 
such capability built in. The port ($99.95) 
includes a 25-pin external connector and is ter- 
minated so that a separate SCSI terminator is 
not required to use multiple drives. 

Installation of the SCSI port and memory 
upgrade do not require soldering or cutting and 
do not void the Apple warranty. Il 


Rely delivers external SCSI drives for Macs 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Rely Technologies 
has begun shipping a new line of external SCSI 
disk drives for the 512Ke Mac (with SCSI 
interface) as well as the newer model Mac 
computers. 

Three versions are available with 65 
Mbytes, 110 Mbytes and 240 Mbytes, listing 
for $1,995, $2,595 and $4,495, respectively. 
All three use ALL certified encoding technolo- 
gy, a data encoding method designed for maxi- 


mum density so that less room on the disk is 
needed for the same amount of information. 

The use of RLL technology results in a 7.5- 
Mbytes-per-second data transfer rate, roughly 
50 percent faster than other standard disk 
drives at 5 Mbytes per second, according to a 
Rely representative. 

The drives also feature 20-30 millisecond 
access time, shock-mounting, self-parking 
heads and daisychaining capability. Il 


Central Point’s Copy II reportedly fixes bug in SE 


PORTLAND, Ore. — A new version of Cen- 
tral Point Software’s Copy II for the Macintosh 
promises to fix a bug in the Mac SE and the 
128K ROM that makes file recovery unreliable. 

The performance of the upper internal drive 
in the Mac SE is reportedly decreased by a bug 
in the ROM that makes it run more slowly and 
with more noise. The problem lies in the rou- 
tine that selects the drive to be used. The Copy 
II (Version 6.5) is designed to prevent the 
upper drive from being deselected each time 
that it is used so disk speed is increased. 

The CPS “TagFix” feature is designed for 
the Mac 512e, Mac Plus and SE. According to 
Central Point Software, these have been known 
to write incorrect tag information onto the disk, 


making it impossible for the “Undelete” func- 
tion to find the correct file. 

Tags are the few bytes of identifying infor- 
mation on each block of a disk. They describe 
which part of which file the block belongs 
to so that accidentally deleted files can be 
recovered. Tags also protect against defective 
disks. 

The track cache in the newer 128K and the 
SE ROMs, however, sometimes disturb the 
automatic writing of tags. 

Installed in the System Folder, the CPS 
“TagFix” automatically gives the correct tag 
information to all files written to disk. It will 
support up to three 3.5-inch drives on the SE. 
Copy II lists for $39.95. i 
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VISIBLE RESULTS 


Despite all the virtues of page-layout programs 
on the Macintosh (or any other desktop com- 
puter), they are of little help in one key pub- 
lishing step. Before putting together that 
newsletter, book or manual, someone has to 
write and edit the text. 

Writing, strangely enough, is still only part- 


Steve 
Rosenthal 


ly supported by PC, although most of us make 
do well enough with tools designed for typists 
and editors. The familiar word processors and 
spelling checkers are largely lexical tools — 
dealing only with words and their arrangements 
at the surface level — rather than the semantic 
level of content and meaning. 

Writing well is hard work. A well-crafted 
piece that deserves to be read demands content, 
structure and style. Creating good writing takes 
more than the ability to enter words on a key- 
board, 

Consequently, producing cogent material 
usually requires support. Except for personal 
opinion pieces, popular political writing or 
other purely subjective matters, writing most 
often involves plenty of data collection and 
arrangement, a fair amount of thinking and a 
lot of drafting and polishing. 

Eventually, we are told, there will be all 
sorts of meaning-based writing tools made with 
artificial intelligence. These will help take our 
notes, organize our materials, check our organi- 
zation and critique our style. Useful? Yes, and 
we may be the better for them if we listen to 
the advice such programs can give us. 

Some say having a machine critique our 
writing will turn us into hacks who write for 
the taste of a machine. But we are talking about 
guaranteeing minimums, not limiting creativi- 


ty. For everyday newsletter or business work, 
having a computerized blue pencil probably is 
not a serious problem. 

But for now, we do not have those options. 
In the mainstream of Macintosh software, our 
writing toolbox is largely limited to outliners, 
hypertext, text-oriented databases and some 
specialized word processors. 

For the moment, let us look at outlining. 

Many people find outline programs particu- 
larly suited for desktop-publishing work. The 
programs encourage the sort of structure that is 
so necessary for putting together a complex 
document. Programs like Acta from Symmetry 
Corp. of Mesa, Ariz., MaxThink from Max- 
Think Inc. in Oakland, Calif., More from Liv- 
ing Videotext in Palo Alto, Calif., and Voila! 
from Target Software of Miami, Fla., let us 
create, rearrange and print outlines with or 
without supporting text. 

Admittedly, some people find the hierarchi- 
cal model of the outline too limiting, especially 
when they are first working on a piece. Out- 
lines encourage linear thinking, while creation, 
almost by definition, is a search for the unex- 
pected. Outline adherents, on the other hand, 
say creation is actually enhanced by mar- 
shalling the information at hand into a more 
accessible order. 

Whether or not outlines are a good tool for 
the initial brainstorming, they are excellent for 
coalescing half-formed ideas into a structure 
that can be communicated to other people. For 
desktop-publishing projects — where the final 
project will include many elements —I find 
outlines are a great help in organizing what I 
have to say and partitioning it appropriately 
into various articles or sections, 

Furthermore, if one finds outlines a conge- 
nial method of organization, most of these 
Macintosh implementations allow for actually 
writing text in the outliner as well. 

Good design and layout can add to the 
impact of any piece of writing, and desktop 
publishing can raise the perceived quality 
of text. But for best results, we must go 

into a project with quality material. All the 
tools in the world will not make a Nobel 
Prize-winning author out of a writer who 
does not have to touch or experience, but the 
right tools can — and do — make it easier 
to do our best. 
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Business WATCH 


LASLO VESPREMI 


BY RICHARD HALSTEAD 

Special to MacWEEK 

Recently introduced software specially 
designed for the creation of business presenta- 
tions using the Macintosh has made the future 
of the presentation-graphics market look rosy. 

A surplus of good graphics software and the 
graphic orientation of the Mac’s internal design 
is putting the Macintosh in a strong position to 
take full advantage of growth in this market. 

“There are about 100 packages already out 
there, including both the Macintosh and IBM 
worlds,” says Darrell Boyle, president of Trail- 
blazer Consultants in Saratoga, Calif. “Apple is 
the leading software company in the market.” 

Presentation-graphics software is similar in 
many ways to desktop-publishing software. In 
fact, most analysts find it difficult to differenti- 
ate between the two. In general, however, their 
differences are reflected by their titles. 

Presentation-graphics packages tend to 
place more emphasis on illustration, whether 
organizational charts, bar graphs or 35mm 
slides. Desktop-publishing software, on the 
other hand, focuses more on the arrangement of 
text. 

In the past, many graphics applications have 
served dual purposes, functioning as both desk- 
top-publishing and presentation-graphics tools. 
But the newest trend, established by Fore- 
thought Inc. of Sunnyvale, Calif., is to design 
more specialized software that can take full 
advantage of the rapidly growing presentation 
market. 

Approximately 1 million presentations, 
most of which involve overhead transparencies 
or slides, are made each day, estimates Bill 
Coggshall, president of Desktop Presentations 


Rosy future for presentation-graphics market 


Inc., a market research firm in Mountain View, 
Calif. 

According to Tom Hope, whose Hope 
Report, published in Rochester, N.Y., chroni- 
cles this market segment, the demand for trans- 
parencies alone amounted to $100 million in 
1985. Hope says he expects that market to 
increase to $1.8 billion by 1991. 

Even more significant is that Hope esti- 
mates only 5 percent of the transparencies pro- 
duced in 1985 were generated by computers. 
The potential for growth is tremendous. 

The smaller, but more lucrative, slide mar- 
ket, which amounted to $5 billion in 1985, had 
a 13-percent penetration by computers. Micro- 
computer use is on the rise in presentation pro- 
duction because computers make the process 
faster and allow users to make last minute 
changes in copy, says Ralph Megna, vice presi- 
dent of Renaissance Properties Ltd. in Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Many users of the Mac take full advantage 
of its standard user interface to mix and match 
the software they need to build their presenta- 
tions. For example, they might use Excel to 
produce graphics, then cut and paste the results 
into Apple’s MacDraw to enhance the images. 
Finally, the whole package could be dropped 
into Aldus’ PageMaker for composition. 

Because of the attention given it, most peo- 
ple assume desktop publishing is a larger mar- 
ket than presentation graphics, Coggshall says. 
“From what I’m hearing, I believe it’s reason- 
able to assume it’s the other way around.” 

Such a conclusion depends on whether the 
many graphic programs now available are 
defined as presentation-graphics tools or aids 

See PRESENTATION, next page. 


Mail-order houses woo corporate customers 


Despite industry problems, mail-order firms offer an economical option for supplies 


BY STEPHEN CUMMINGS 

Special to MacWEEK 

The recent failures of several large mail-order 
concems have cost suppliers and customers 
millions in outstanding invoices and unfilled 
orders. 

Nevertheless, surviving mail-order compa- 
nies specializing in Mac-related software and 
peripherals claim to be financially healthy and 
may still be sound alternatives for buying Mac- 
intosh products. 

Only a few weeks ago, Chicago-based PC 
Network, a large player in the mail-order arena, 
went belly-up and filed for protection under 
Chapter 11 of the federal bankruptcy laws. 
Despite $50 million in sales last year, the firm 
was over $1.5 million in the red when it ceased 
operating in May. At about the same time, 
Tech PC, a Southern California mail-order ven- 
dor of IBM PC-compatible micros, folded. 

On Oct. 29, Northeastern Software, a Shel- 
ton, Conn.-based mail-order house with annual 
sales of $30 million, filed for Chapter 11 pro- 
tection. Company officials blamed the failure 
on its rapid expansion and on the intense price 
competition in the mail-order industry. North- 
eastem has since ended its operations entirely. 

In each of these cases, customers were said 
to have paid for orders that they never received. 
At PC Network, unfilled orders from as many 
as 15,000 customers reportedly amounted to 
more than $3 million. 

Despite these prominent failures, major 
mail-order firms in the Macintosh market claim 
to be in sound financial health. They purport to 
offer complete inventories, service comparable 
to other retailers and old-fashioned low prices 
for corporate buyers in search of a full range of 
Macintosh products. 

“We don’t sell the computers themselves, 
but we sell everything else for the Mac. We 
have all the major software titles, running the 
gamut from business to educational, and we 
sell all kinds of peripherals and hardware,” said 
David Beffa, director of marketing at Mac- 
Connection, a mail-order firm in Marlow, N.H. 

Of course, one brand name is conspicuous 
in its absence from almost every mail-order 
firm’s product list: Apple. The omission has a 
simple explanation. Apple bars its dealers from 
selling any of its products through the mail. 

“Apple makes sure that its authorized deal- 
ers don’t sell their equipment by mail-order, 
and we don’t want to step on their toes,” said 
Joe Gerkman, product information manager for 
the Saving Zone, a mail-order house special- 
izing in Mac products in Redmond, Wash. 

Apple’s policy against mail orders has not 
stopped some companies, however. For exam- 
ple, CDA Computer Sales, a five-year-old 
West Milford, N.J, firm, sells complete Macin- 
tosh systems and other Apple products. 

“We're in the gray market — we purchase 
the computers from authorized Apple dealers 
and sell them to our customers,” says Sharon 
Daniels, CDA’s advertising director. Accord- 
ing to Daniels, some competing mail-order 
houses also sell Apple products but do not 


advertise the practice. 

“They have more subtle ways of letting 
people know, and if a customer asks, they'll 
quote him a price,” she says. 

Whatever the product, discounts are the pri- 
mary attraction of the mail-order firms, Mac- 
Connection’s Beffa described his firm’s prices 
as a “little more discounted than your local 
store can offer,” and said that a combination of 
high volume and low overhead allows his com- 
pany to lower its prices and still make a profit. 

Mail-order firms take pains to downplay 
any bargain-basement image, however, and 
they claim to offer support and service superior 
to that provided by many local dealerships, 
despite their distance from most customers. 

“We guarantee everything 100 percent, and 
if something is wrong with we'll repair or 
replace it immediately,” Beffa said. 

“We have a full technical staff to handle 
any questions that come up, about any of the 
products we sell. In fact, we give everybody 
that service, whether they bought the product 
from us or not,” said Saving Zone’s Gerkman. 

CDA’s lack of authorized dealer status 
means customers cannot receive warranty ser- 
vice from local dealers for Apple products pur- 
chased from the firm. To allay customer fears, 
the firm’s service policies include a 30-day 
money-back or replacement guarantee, accord- 
ing to Daniels. Throughout the rest of the 90- 
day warranty period on Macintosh systems, the 
customer’s merchandise will be repaired by 
CDA technicians. Like the other firms, CDA 
maintains a free technical support hot line. 

According to the mail-order firms, these 
service policies are earning the confidence of 
corporate customers. While the bulk of sales 
were once to home users and small businesses, 
corporate buying has increased substantially in 
recent months, the firms report. 

“We're servicing a lot of corporate accounts 
now, and the trend is for that side of our busi- 
ness to increase. Our business customers have 
become a major part of our sales, probably 50 
percent or more,” Beffa said. 

Sensing a potentially large and lucrative 
market, some mail-order firms with nationwide 
clientele, such as the Saving Zone, have com- 
plemented their advertising campaigns with 
direct sales forces to woo corporate purchases. 

The trend toward direct sales is particularly 
pronounced at 800-Software of Berkeley, Calif. 
The firm built a successful business in mail- 
order sales of MS-DOS software and peripher- 
als but recently added Mac products to its cata- 
log and switched to a telemarketing emphasis. 

Still, 800-Software plans to remain in the 
mail-order business as well. “We still send out 
our catalog, and anyone can still phone in an 
order on our 800 numbers,” says Ray West, a 
senior sales representative. 

Because mail-order firms are tailoring sales 
efforts to corporate buyers and, they say, stress- 
ing service, ordering by mail may be an eco- 
nomical supply option for some buyers of Mac 
software and peripherals despite the recent 
financial problems of a few companies. Ml 


Programmers for Macs in short supply 


BY RUSTY WESTON 

Special to MacWEEK 

Macintosh software developers may refuse to 
drive BMWs to work, just on principle, but 
they have attained a new status paralleling 
Apple’s big move into the business market. 

“There is a lot more work and money. The 
horizons are definitely broadening,” says Tom 
Santos, a Mac software developer who is a 
spokesman for the Berkeley Mac Users Group. 

BMUG is no longer an outpost of noncon- 
formists, Santos says. He jokes that he cannot 
think of a “single yuppie” in the group. 

It may be ironic, but the Mac developers 
who have earned a reputation among industry 
executives as creative iconoclasts now have the 
business world valuing their advice. 

“There is more demand than supply for pro- 
gramming talent on the Macintosh,” says Apple 
spokesman Doug Sleeter. “We would like to 
see a little larger community of developers.” 

The Macintosh’s progress in the business 
community has created the demand for cus- 
tomized applications. A lack of experienced 
programmers has forced Apple executives to 
“evangelize developers on the PC side to do 
Mac products,” Sleeter says. 

“The underlying reason for the shortage is 
that MS-DOS has been around three years 
longer than Macintosh,” Sleeter says. 

Apple wants to move the Mac II into the 
scientific and engineering markets, Sleeter 
says, but a lack of qualified programmers may 
hamper that for now. 

“Generally, in this industry, there is a short- 
age of real qualified programmers,” says Har- 
vey Jeane, vice president of Ashton-Tate’s 
research and development division in Torrance, 
Calif. “Some of the really creative Mac pro- 
grammers are difficult to meld into a team that 
will run to a goal line, They are definitely more 
difficult to find than an IBM programmer.” 

Industry experts estimate PC developers 
outnumber their Apple counterparts by a ratio 
of 10 to one. Apple reports it has 400 registered 
and 6,000 certified programmers, 

Economist David Stemnlight of Pasadena, 
Calif., predicts “an explosive growth” in the 
number of developers, coinciding with the 
introduction of the Mac II and SE products. 

“We are trying to build up our Mac staff,” 


PRESENTATION 


Continued from previous page. 
for desktop publishing, he says. “My gut feel- 
ing is that the presentation graphics market is 
quite a bit bigger than desktop publishing.” 

Most observers agree the introduction of 
PowerPoint, a program designed to function as 
a presentation graphics tool, will fuel the 
growth of the presentation market by attracting 
new users. 

PowerPoint has shown people that there is 
a market out there,” says Keith Sturdivant, 
Forethought’s product manager. PowerPoint, 
which sells for $395, serves as the focus around 
which a presentation is built, Sturdivant says. 
Users of PowerPoint can give presentations a 


says Karen Snow of Menlo Business Systems 
in Los Altos, Calif. “I am sure we could easily 
double it. Mac programmers are tough to come 
by, though. When you find one, you bring them 
on board.” 

Borland International of Scotts Valley, 
Calif., is an example of a company that search- 
es for Mac talent on CompuServe. “They do 
not buy ad space. They put a notice on-line that 
they are seeking people to write patches or pro- 
grams,” said CompuServe spokeswoman Jan 
Bowers. 

Ashton-Tate is constantly looking for Mac 
talent, Jeane says. The company advertises in 
college and technical publications, sends out 
recruiters from its human relations department 
and even hires a search firm. 

The company employs about 160 internal 
developers and between 10 and 50 external 
programmers, Jeane says. Programmers can 
expect to earn between $30,000 and $50,000 
annually. 

The company wants programmers with 
three to four years of experience, he says. 
“Obviously, with Macintosh, that is difficult to 
find. Some of our better Mac programmers had 
been working here as MS-DOS programmers. 

“There is more to the Mac world than just 
being proficient with the internals on the Mac 
system,” Jeane says. “Developers require a 
mindset that lets them produce a product that 
people are comfortable with. A Mac developer 
must anticipate a user's needs. That takes more 
than solid work skills and the ability to write 
efficient code. The word ‘creative’ could be 
used to describe it.” 

Jeane says creative, business-minded pro- 
grammers are hard to find. 

One advantage of programming on a Mac- 
intosh vs, using a PC languages, “It is the lan- 
guage of choice. It is easier to program on 
Apple,” says BMUG’s Santos 

“Apple has provided a very sophisticated 
tool kit for programmers,” says Sternlight, who 
uses a Mac to display his model for forecasting 
world oil prices. “The second advantage is 
Apple has a completely consistent user inter- 
face. It is taking IBM years to catch up.” 

“The Apple software tends to be a cut above 
the software on IBM machines,” Ashton-Tate’s 
Jeane says. “It anticipates a user’s needs.” 


cohesive appearance by ensuring that each 
page of a document has a common format. 

Primarily an organizational tool, Power- 
Point needs to be used with other spreadsheet, 
graphics and outlining applications, Sturdivant 
says. That is an important reason why Fore- 
thought designed PowerPoint for the Macin- 
tosh, he says. The Mac’s standard user inter- 
face makes software collaboration easy. 

Currently, Apple has about 30 percent of 
the presentation market, compared with 50 per- 
cent for IBM, Boyle estimates. If Apple is to 
grab a larger piece of the pie, it must improve 
the color capability of the Macintosh’s output 
devices, he says. il 
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Harvey Jeane of Ashto 

Jeane says Ashton-Tate is not prepared to 
predict Apple will catch IBM in business sales 
this year, but connectivity solutions will solidi- 
fy its place in the business world, generating 
more work for Mac developers. 

At the Spring Developers Conference, 
Apple went out of its way to make third-party 
developers feel they stand to profit from the SE 
and Mac II, according to David M. Mraz of 
Mill Valley, Calif. 

“I see Apple headed in the right direction, 
with a lot of momentum,” says Mraz, a certi- 
fied developer who uses the Excel macrolan- 
guage to turn a spreadsheet into a document 
management system. 

Developers tend to rave about the advan- 


fe says creative, business-minded Macintosh programmers are hard to find, 


tages of becoming registered and certified 
with Apple, particularly because of the Apple 
information exchange. For $600 a year, regis- 
tered developers receive on-line technical sup- 
port directly from Apple. This year, the devel- 
opers can pay an additional $300 for Mac Il 
support. 

Third-party developers are extremely 
important to the sales future of the Mac II and 
SE, says Howard Katz of the MacApp Devel- 
opers Association, based in Everett, Wash. 

But the shortage of quality developers 
might affect machine sales. “Already, publish- 
ers and software developers have seen opportu- 
nities, but lacked the resources to cover them,” 
Apple’s Sleeter says. il 


Currently there are no inexpensive printers 
capable of taking full advantage of color soft- 
ware for the Macintosh, but several manufac- 
turers produce desktop slide-makers that gen- 
erate a rainbow of color. 

Known as film recorders, these slide mak- 
ers usually consist of a CRT on which the 
image being converted to a slide is projected 
and various photographic lenses and color fil- 
ters. Because of the cost of the CRT, they are 
typically quite expensive. 

For example, the film recorders sold by 
Dunn Instrument in Springfield, Va., retail for 
$7,000 to $9,000. Dunn, a subsidiary of Flori- 
da-based DBA Systems Inc., also sells a 
$15,000 combination film recorder/worksta- 
tion that connects with the Mac Plus and 512, 
filling the monochrome image of those 
machines with 16.7 million shades of color. 
“The average Mac user balks a little at the 
price,” says Tony Reynolds, Dunn’s national 
sales manager. 


Lack of color printers muddies rainbow 


Because of the expense connected with 
most film recorders, software makers are anx- 
ious to see advances in printer technology. 

ImageWriter Il has a four-color ribbon 
that provides limited color reproduction. By 
dithering — printing one color over another 
— the Imagewriter can expand its range to 
eight colors, says Charles Jackson, president 
of Silicon Beach Software in San Diego. 

But that does not satisfy most software 
makers, who want a printer with capabilities 
closer to those of film recorders. 

Unfortunately, that type of equipment is 
more than two years away, says John Scull, 
Apple’s desktop-publishing manager. In the 
meantime, film recorders are getting cheaper. 
Presentation Technologies in Sunnyvale, 
Calif., has developed a $149 software driver 
for its ImageMaker film recorder, which sells 
for $4,995. ImageMaker is cheaper than 
many recorders because it prints directly onto 
film. I— By Richard Halstead 
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Can Apple protect ‘look and feel’ of its programs? 


BY LARRY HABEGGER 

Special to MacWEEK 

The controversy surrounding software copy- 
rights has some analysts wondering whether 
Apple will have to assess its strategy for fight- 
ing imitators of the Macintosh and its graphical 
interface. A flurry of lawsuits and countersuits 
have already been filed over the “look and 
feel” of several programs for the IBM PC. 

Dan Brooks, a computer law specialist with 
the New York firm Cadwalader, Wickersham 
& Taft, says he doubts that the Macintosh inter- 
face is protected under copyright law. “I have 
great difficulty thinking a screen with certain 
symbols and English words like ‘Quit’ rises to 
the dignity of authorship,” he says. 

Over the years, Apple has vigorously 
defended itself against copiers. Its late-1970s 
suit against Franklin Computer Corp. of 
Pennsauken, N.J., for copying Apple's Basic 
Input/Output System (BIOS) established a legal 
precedent that has been used in other cases. A 
U.S. Court of Appeals ruled in 1983 that the lit- 
eral lines of code contained in software pro- 
grams are protected by copyright, as Apple 
claimed. 

More recently, Apple amicably resolved 
potential copyright infringements of the 
Macintosh interface by Digital Research Inc. 
(DRI) of Monterey, Calif., and Microsoft Corp. 
of Redmond, Wash. These agreements implicit- 
ly recognized far broader protection, not only 
of the actual code but also of the appearance 
and function of the software. 

These disputes were eventually settled out 
of court, however, leaving some legal questions 
unanswered. Now that federal courts are con- 
sidering arguments in three cases concerning 
the “look and feel” of Lotus 1-2-3, the biggest- 


selling PC program, some observers think 
Apple may face similar difficulties defending 
its exclusive ownership of the Mac interface. 
Jerry Schneider, president of the Capital PC 
User Group in Washington, D.C., is wary of 
any company that steps into the middle of an 
evolutionary process and tries to claim owner- 
ship of less-than-revolutionary developments. 
He says Lotus 1-2-3 was built on the design of 
an earlier spreadsheet product, VisiCalc, and he 
notes that the Macintosh desktop and icon 
design grew out of original work in the early 
1970s by programmers at Xerox Corp.’s Palo 


“Apple is very serious about protecting 
the ‘look and feel” of its interface.” 


(Sere See 
Alto research center. 

“An interface should be copyrightable if the 
company originated the technology,” Schneider 
says. “But Apple came in somewhere within 
the evolutionary process. I do not think an 
interface that evolved should be able to be 
copyrighted by someone who today has the 
best implementation.” 

Apple concedes that the Mac interface 
evolved from the Xerox work, but it neverthe- 
less adamantly defends its copyright. 

Spokeswoman Marianne Lettieri says Apple 
never claimed it originated the concept of icons 
but insists the company took the concept on its 
own development path. 

“We developed our own unique implemen- 
tation of our own interface, and we have a 
copyright on it,” she says. 

“Apple is very serious about protecting the 


Ashton-Tate of Torrance, Calif., reported a 78 
percent increase in net income and a 46 per- 
cent increase in revenue for the first fiscal 
quarter of this year. 

The jump was due primarily to an 
increased demand for its dBase III Plus pro- 
gram, according to Gail Pomerantz, director 
of corporate communications. 

Financial analyst Rick Sherlund says sales 
of the program increased to $39 million this 
quarter from $26 million in the same quarter 
last year. 

Demand also increased for the company’s 
word-processing program MultiMate 
Advantage and its update, MultiMate 
Advantage II, introduced last April. 

This financial clean bill of health preceeds 
the long-awaited appearance of Ashton- 
Tate’s dMAC. The current release date is in 
July, but this follows several small delays and 
a major postponement of several months. 

Sherlund says the program has prompted 
some stock market anticipation that the value 
of Aston-Tate stock is on thr rise but that its 
introduction has nothing to do with this quar- 
ter’s profit increase. 


Ashton-Tate and HP report rise in income 


Hewlett-Packard also reported a rise in 
income. Citing strong product demand as the- 
cause, HP said earnings rose 28 percent and 
revenue rose 13 percent for the second quar- 
ter of the 1987 fiscal year. 

Surging sales overseas, particularly in 
Western Europe, accounted for a good por- 
tion of the increase, says Karen Gervais, HP 
spokeswoman. 

The Europeans have shown an especially 
strong interest in machines with UNIX-based 
operating systems, she says. 

U.S. companies, on the other hand, are 
exhibiting a general trend of “purchasing 
more capital goods,” like business computer 
systems, says Gervais. 

HP’s introduction of new products, such 
as its LaserJet printer, and general budget 
tightening also contributed to the company’s 
increased profit. 

The Cupertino, Calif.-based company also 
received a tax break this year because of a 
new law that allowed HP to move from the 
37 percent percent tax bracket to the 33 per- 
cent slot. Gervais says this probably occurred 
industry-wide. I 
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look and feel of our interface and intellectual 
property. The protection of intellectual proper- 
ty is the cornerstone of this industry. 

“Tt is very important for companies to be 
able to protect their breakthroughs from R&D 
investments and to be able to continue to invest 
in R&D,” she says. 

According to Lettieri, Apple would consider 
litigation against competitors if it was clear that 
a company had “ported an interface for use in 
another system.” Apple, she says, looks at its 
interfaces as more than a trash can that bulges 
or any series of icons. The company uses the 
word “gestalt” to describe the overall feel of 
the interface, independent of its individual fea- 
tures and functions. 

“When users are working with a Mac envi- 
ronment, they know it is a Mac,” says Lettieri. 
“Tf it looks like a Mac, acts like a Mac, works 
like a Mac, it better be a Mac.” 

Apple was not the only company to have 
continued the evolution of the Xerox concept. 
Another is Interleaf, a Cambridge, Mass., 
developer of electronic-publishing software for 
engineering workstations and supermicros. 
Despite visual similarity between Interleaf’s 
interface and that of the Macintosh, there has 
not been, nor is there likely to be, any legal dis- 
pute between Interleaf and Apple. 

According to Interleaf President David 
Boucher, the interfaces are sufficiently differ- 
ent. Interleaf’s environment is oriented toward 
a two- or three-button mouse as opposed to the 
Mac’s one, and it depends heavily on pop-up 
menus rather than the Mac’s pull-down. 

“You could not possibly mistake our inter- 
face for the Macintosh or, for that matter, for 
Star (Xerox),” Boucher says. “There are 
enough differences. We are not trying to copy 
the details; we only have a similar design.” 

Boucher says “look-and-feel” infringements 
come when a company “copies the ‘look and 
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‘Some Similarities and Differences Between Interleat 
(top) and Macintosh (bottom) Interface 

1. Status bar on Interleaf, menu bar on the Mac 

2. Pop-up menus on Interleaf vs. pull-down on Macintosh 
3. Both have scrolibars on edges 

4. Both have “desktops” 

5. Both have clipboards 


feel’ of a particular product to the extent that a 
relatively experienced user sits down with the 

second product and thinks he is working with 

the first.” 

At the moment, Interleaf is happily out of 
the fray, and Boucher sees no reason to believe 
this will change. 

He does not pretend to know Apple’s posi- 
tion, but he points out that both companies 
were heavily influenced by Xerox and simulta- 
neously developed their own technology on 
divergent paths. 

The similarity between their interfaces is 
superficial and, thus, has never been an issue, 

The difficulty in assessing the “look-and- 
feel” issue is its subjectivity and imprecision 
about what is being infringed. No one disputes 
that companies have a right to protect their 
products, On the other hand, observers worry 
that if publishers are granted too much protec- 
tion, then innovative products that build on the 
base of existing products will be blocked from 
market. 

Lee Hagelshaw, computer law specialist 
with the San Francisco firm of Mahan & 
Rolph, says he believes the cases involving 
Lotus have caused a chilling effect on the 
industry. “If the industry is to move forward, 
the courts will need to strike a balance that will 
foster competition and the standardization of 
user interfaces and also protect unique develop- 
ments,” Hagelshaw says. 

It is anybody's guess when the Lotus suits 
will be decided, but most observers say they 
expect it will take at least three years before the 
courts reach a consensus. 

For now, Apple is watching from the side- 
lines with great interest. With the increasing 
trend toward graphic user interfaces, it seems 
likely that the company will be forced to 
become an active participant before all the dust 
clears. 


Prices for Mac software expected to escalate 


With Apple's move into workstations, prices will reach level of PC counterparts 


BY JEANETTE BORZO 

Special to MacWEEK 

Apple Computer Inc.'s recently announced 
move into workstations with increased net- 
working capabilities likely will mean higher- 
priced software for Macintosh computers, 
according to software developers, market ana- 
lysts and Apple personnel, 

As the Macintosh moves onto the desktops 
of corporate America, as Apple launches the 
independent software company it announced in 
the last days of April, and as the company con- 
tinues to increase the sophistication of its hard- 
ware, Macintosh software prices will near the 
level of their IBM counterparts. 


Two established software packages — Para- 


mus, N.J.-based Letraset’s Ready,Set,Go! 3 
and Carmel, Calif.-based MindWork Soft- 
ware’s MindWrite — have recently jumped 
between $100 and $175 in price without prod- 
uct updates. New software packages, such as 
Palo Alto, Calif.-based Adobe Systems Inc.'s 
Illustrator ($495) and Denver-based Quark 
Inc.’s XPress ($695), recently entered the mar- 
ket at the upper end of the price range for simi- 
lar products. 

Although a general increase in software 
prices has begun, there is no evidence indicat- 
ing higher prices will adversely affect sales. 


Factors precipitated by Apple — more 
expensive hardware, changing market forces, 
increased market size, more advanced software 
and more elaborate marketing — are expected 
to affect the price trend. 

Software developed for Apple computers 
has been offered at prices lower than similar 
programs developed for IBM computers. 

But now, according to Christine Thompson, 
business management marketing manager at 
Apple, as the Macintosh gains broader accep- 
tance, consumers can expect software prices to 
increase. “Apple is moving into a more 
demanding marketplace,” she says. Innovation 
is not cheap, and Thompson says she expects 
developers to ask “premium prices” for high- 
quality products. 

Bill Larson, manager of Apple’s software 
marketing group, calls the software market 
“inelastic” and says that consumers look for 
usefulness first and consider price second. 
“People are feature conscious” when selecting 
software, Larson says. If a software package is 
not exactly what the buyer is looking for, he 
says, “it doesn't matter if it’s free.” As innova- 
tion and quality increase, Larson says, “then 
the prices should go up.” 

More sophisticated marketing geared to 
reach a larger market is the second force that 


SOFTWARE PRICE INCREASES 


ESTABLISHED COMPANY DATE OF OLD NEW 
SOFTWARE INCREASE PRICE PRICE 
PRODUCTS 
MindWrite MindWork Software 5/87 $125 $295 
(word processing) 
Ready,Set,Go!3 Letraset 3/87 $295 $395 
(desktop publishing) 
NEW PRODUCTS COMPANY RELEASE PRICE 

DATE 
Illustrator Adobe 
(graphics) 3/87 $495 
XPress Quark 
(desktop publishing) 4/87 $695 
PowerPoint Forethought 
(presentation) 4/87 $395 
dBase Mac Ashton-Tate 
(data base) 6/87 $495 
FullWrite Ann Arbor Softworks 
(word processing) 8/87 $295 
WordPerfect WordPerfect 

9/87 $395 


(word processing) 
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Larson says drives up software prices. Price- 
oriented developers who offer inexpensive soft- 
ware often do not make enough of a profit to 
market their product aggressively. 

As third-party publishers market software 
packages to increase the developer's profits, 
the additional cost is passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

Two months after Letraset acquired exclu- 
sive marketing and distribution rights to 
Ready,Set,Go! 3, the desktop-publishing pro- 
gram originally from Manhattan Graphics of 
Valhalla, N.Y., jumped $100 in price. 

Ready,Set,Go! 3 had a list price of $295. 
On March 1, the price went to $395 without the 
program being upgraded or changed. Asked 
about the price increase, Sheryl Butt, Letraset’s 
manager of marketing communications, says, 
“With so many features, it was underpriced to 
begin with.” 

She says Letraset, an international distribu- 
tion corporation that has been in business for 
25 years, brought “a lot of marketing 
resources” to Ready,Set,Go! 3. “March sales 
were up 100 percent over February,” Butt says, 
which appears to support Larson's remarks 
about consumer attitudes towards price and 
value. Butt declined to disclose actual amounts. 

Another force to drive up software prices is 
the increasing quality and innovation of soft- 
ware packages developed to keep pace with 
Macintosh advancements. 

Bill Higgs, director of software research at 
InfoCorp of Cupertino, Calif., says as develop- 
ers become more successful with their products 
and as Apple captures more of the IBM market, 
new software programs will enter the market at 
a higher price. 

Tom Roberts, manager of PC research at 
International Data Corp. of Framingham, 
Mass., also anticipates more innovative soft- 
ware to grow out of Apple’s new direction, and 
says developers will be able to charge a premi- 
um. “As the Mac gets more popular and is no 
longer seen as an anomaly, it will no longer be 
necessary to keep the price low,” he says. 

As with any industry, market forces also 
will play a large role in determining the prices 
of software. While there will always be price- 
oriented developers focusing on volume sales, 
the prices are often set according to market sur- 
veys that determine the highest price the mar- 
ket will bear. 

This month MindWork Software is 
announcing an increase in the list price of its 
word-processing program, MindWrite, from 
$125 to $295. The main reason for the increase 
is to make MindWrite “consistent with prod- 
ucts of comparable features and values ... and 
with the marketplace,” the company says. 

Although an upgrade (Version 1.1) of 
MindWrite will be sent to current owners in 
July, the upgrade affects only performance and 
speed and does not change or enhance any fea- 
tures of MindWrite, according to the company. 

More evidence of what the market will bear 
is Palo Alto, Calif.-based Adobe Systems Inc.’s 
March 16 release of Illustrator, a second-gener- 
ation graphics program for graphic artists. At a 
list priee of $495, Illustrator is priced at the 
upper end of graphics programs. 

While refusing to quote specific figures, 
Adobe says sales have been “phenomenal” in 


the United States and proclaimed it a success in 
Europe, where it was recently launched. 

Quark Inc. of Denver launched XPress in 
April at a list price of $695, Phil Harley, execu- 
tive director, says the price is based on Quark’s 
development costs, price comparisons with 
comparable desktop-publishing programs and 
the nature of the market. Harley says sales have 
been “more than double our expectations,” but 
he declined to discuss actual figures. 

Rob Campbell, president of Forethought 
Inc. of Sunnyvale, Calif., says the market has 
come to “a fork in the road,” dividing the vol- 
ume developers who keep their programs 
priced less than $100 from other developers 
who sell business products for which the “mar- 
ket is big and mature enough to support serious 
prices.” 

After evaluating the competition and pric- 
ing for similar programs written for IBM, Fore- 
thought set the price for PowerPoint at $395. 
Sales began April 20, and after 10 days, Camp- 


“No evidence indicates 
higher software prices 
adversely affect sales.” 


bell says Forethought has had to reschedule 
production because the initial supply of the 
program is already out the door. 

dMAC, Torrance, Calif.-based Ashton- 
Tate’s first offering for the Macintosh, is 
reportedly due on the market by the end of 
summer. The product was announced last 
August with a list price of $495. 

Malcolm Hobbs, product manager for 
dMAC, says the program was not translated 
from Ashton-Tate’s similar product for the 
IBM but was designed for the Macintosh “from 
the ground up.” dMAC, which runs on an IBM, 
sells for $695. 

FullWrite, a word-processing program with 
desktop-publishing attributes, is scheduled for 
release in August by Ann Arbor Softworks of 
Newbury Park, Calif., at an introductory price 
of $295. The price includes a free upgrade. 

Phil Lipetz, CEO of Ann Arbor Softworks, 
says his company based FullWrite’s price on 
the prices of its competitors in the Macintosh 
market, especially Microsoft Word 3.0 priced 
at $395, but he says he expects to use IBM 
prices as a gauge “if the Macintosh becomes 
immersed in offices.” 

WordPerfect Inc. of Orem, Utah, will 
release a word-processing program for the 
Macintosh in September at a list price of $395. 
Nolan Larsen, manager of development for the 
new product, says Apple’s move into the busi- 
ness world is “clearly the direction we would 
have them go.” 

While the effects of Apple’s campaign for 
corporate America’s business have not had 
time to develop fully, an upward trend in soft- 
ware prices is expected, Feature-hungry con- 
sumers will likely keep sales rising as they con- 
tinue to seek products that more closely meet 
their needs. 

Says Larson of Apple: “People would rather 
pay higher prices to get more.” 
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“As the Mac makes 

its move into the office, 
new and more mature 
networking options 

are emerging. 

These four programs 
make sharing files 

and peripherals fast 


and easy.” 
i ae 


MAKING THE CONNECTION 


Networking Software for the Macintosh 


Every Macintosh is born with “networking” 
built in. Circuits connected to the printer port 
provide the hardware basis, while the ROMs 
and System file contain AppleTalk program 
code. The addition of cabling creates a network 
with some basic capabilities, such as allowing 
several users to share a LaserWriter. 

Groups with more extensive needs, though, 
will need additional software. At the simplest 
level, programs like MazeWars+ from Macro- 
Mind Inc. of Chicago, for example, let people 
play interactive, multi-user games on an 
AppleTalk network. At the other extreme, 
sophisticated products like the upcoming 3+ 
networking system from 3Com Corp. of Santa 
Clara, Calif., combine high-performance add- 
on hardware and software to provide a full 
range of functions, from sharing files, printers 
and modems to electronic mail. 


Bh 


The four packages reviewed here — Apple- 
Share, TOPS, HyperNet 2.0 and MacServe — 
fall between the extremes. They are general- 
purpose in nature, and, since they are software- 
based, the prices range in the hundreds of dol- 
lars rather than thousands. 

For a modest number of users with straight- 
forward networking needs — like running a 
multi-user database or sharing a “library” of 
documents — one of these packages could do 
the job. Each runs on standard Macintosh hard- 
ware with AppleTalk or PhoneNet cabling, but 
each, designed with different priorities in mind, 
serves certain needs better than others. 


Basics 


The two basic networking buzzwords are 
“host” and “client.” A host, or “server,” is a 
Macintosh with a disk accessible to other Mac- 


intoshes. The clients are the other Macintoshes 
that use the networked disk via AppleTalk. 

On AppleShare, a Macintosh can be a host 
or a client, but not both simultaneously. The 
host Macintosh or server must be dedicated to 
AppleShare and cannot run normal application 
programs. A TOPS Macintosh is always both a 
client and a host. It is not dedicated exclusively 
to networking; local and remote tasks proceed 
concurrently, MacServe and HyperNet create a 
single host for multiple clients. The host can 
also be a client of another host, purchased sepa- 
rately. 

One common point of confusion about net- 
work software is the distinction between “disk 
servers” and “file servers.” MacServe is the 
only disk server in this review; the other three 
are file servers. 


Continued on next page. 
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A disk server allows more than one comput- 
er to share a disk by partitioning it into separate 
areas called “volumes.” Each user “owns” a 
partition; to prevent data corruption only one 
person at a time can use it. 

File servers, on the other hand, let different 
people share the same disk space freely. 
Instead of restricting access to whole volumes, 
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file-server software regulates the use of specif- 
ic files and folders on the disk. 

Both file servers and disk servers generally 
provide functions called “record locking” or 
“semaphores” that programmers can use to cre- 
ate applications to which many users can have 
simultaneous access. 

A prime example is the Omnis 3 Plus 
database manager from Blyth Software of San 
Mateo, Calif., which has customized versions 


for all four of the network file systems 
reviewed here. 


The products 


MacServe 


MacServe, like its ancestor, XL/Serve, can 
be used to share hardware among a number of 
Macintoshes, and it provides a good basis for 
multi-user Omnis 3 Plus. In addition to allow- 
ing users to share hard-disk space, MacServe 
gives users the option of sharing an ImageWrit- 
er printer and spooling the output, so that a per- 
son can do other tasks while the printer is doing 
its job. 

MacServe’s maturity is apparent in its 
extensive set of functions, its good error 
recovery, and a manual filled with tips and 
background information. MacServe’s age also 
shows, however, in such things as its bias 
toward the obsolete flat file system of the origi- 
nal Macintoshes, the only format supported by 
its backup program. 

One of MacServe’s nice features is a 
“write-through disk cache.” The cache stores 
often-used data in memory, where it can be 
grabbed instantly by the processor without 
waiting for the disk. Unlike Apple’s Control 
Panel cache, changes made by the user are 
immediately written to the disk, so that a crash 
is less likely to destroy information. This is 
especially important with database programs. 

What MacServe does not do well is 
exchange files between users. That is an awk- 
ward procedure because MacServe is a disk 
server. It is usually easier to exchange data on 
floppy disks. 


TOPS 


TOPS is the most democratic of the four 
systems, It is straightforward and easy to use, 
as long as users understand the basic concepts. 
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Easily installed in an IBM PC, XT, AT or compatible, the PC-TOPS circuit board lets AppleTalk link MS-DOS 


machines to the Mac. 

Every Macintosh is an equal file server con- 
trolled by its owner, who can choose which of 
its resources to make available to the network 
at either the disk or folder level. Even IBM PCs 
are included without discrimination. The ver- 
sion of TOPS for the PC comes complete with 
an AppleTalk hardware card for the computer. 

TOPS makes exchanging files a snap. No 
need to carry floppy disks back and forth; users 
simply select the folder(s) containing the docu- 
ments to be shared and command TOPS to 
“Publish.” 

TOPS excels in a mixed PC/Macintosh 
environment. Worksheets and other documents 
can be passed as easily between a PC and a 
Macintosh as between two Macintoshes. These 
democratic capabilities are even being extend- 
ed to minicomputer systems such as UNIX. 


AppleShare 


AppleShare is in some ways the most main- 
frame-like among these products. Users have to 
buy an extra Macintosh (Macintosh Plus or 


NETWORK SOFTWARE PERFORMANCE TEST 


(USING 165-KBYTE OMNIS 3 PLUS MULTI-USER FILE) 


With Mac Plus as Host 


Host 1 Client 2 
HyperNet 3 Mac Plus Mac Plus 
AppleShare 4 Mac Plus/cache Mac Plus 
TOPS Mac Plus Mac Plus 
MacServe 2.2 5 Mac Plus/cache Mac Plus 


1. Mac Plus, System 4.1, MacBottom SCSI 4: 


5, cache off, unless otherwise noted 


2. Same as host, except HyperDrive FX/40, 2.5 Mbytes RAM 


3. Server/client priority settings had no effect 


4. AppleShare turns on Apple’s non-write-through cache 
5. MacServe cache (write-through) at minimum 10 Kbytes. 


With Mac SE & HyperCharger 020 as Host 


Time (sec.) 
Open database Long search 
51 55 
43 40 
45 54 
53 47 


Host Client 
HyperNet 2.0 SE/020, no cache Plus 
AppleShare 1.0 SE/020, auto, cache Plus 
MacServe SE/020, no cache Plus 
TOPS SE/020, no cache Plus 


Open database 


Time (sec.) 
Long search 


47 54 
45 47 
48 45 
42 52 


larger) and dedicate it as a server. Most adjust- 
ments to the network, including backups, 
require that the network be shut down, which 
may be practical only during nights and week- 
ends. The network manager has to put in some 
serious study to learn how to run the network 
successfully. 

From the user’s point of view, however, the 
AppleShare interface is pure Macintosh. Once 
the user has logged on (by way of the Chooser 
Desk Accessory or by a default setting) and 
entered his or her password, the server vol- 
ume(s) simply appear on the Desktop, repre- 
sented by a special icon. 

Using files on the server is like using files 
on any other disk — just point and click to 
launch applications or open documents, and 
drag icons to move, copy, or delete files. 

AppleShare’s extensive protection system is 
integrated with the Finder, with special icons 
and commands for handling file and folder 
access. Users and “groups” own files and fold- 
ers and control how they are used by others. 


HyperNet 


The new version (2.0) of HyperNet takes 
some big steps beyond its predecessor; it now 
supports Hierarchical File System (HFS), as 
well as all third-party SCSI hard disks. The 
new version includes special extensions that 
facilitate sharing applications, as well as 
parameters that tune the system either to opti- 
mize performance for the clients or to share 
resources equally between host and clients. 

Files can be transferred from user to user, as 
with AppleShare and TOPS, but HyperNet 
lacks the detailed access controls of the other 
two file servers. Passwords and network access 
are controlled only on a volume-by-volume 
basis, and users cannot make one folder avail- 
able if others on the disk need to be protected. 
In return for this lack of extras, HyperNet is the 
easiest of all to use. 


Costs 


The first issue for those considering these 
products is whether a network is needed at all. 
If you are thinking of buying a network to save 
on hardware costs, are the savings real? The 
cost of networking software may be more than 
the cost of some extra floppy drives or hard 
disks, and there is the additional processor and 
RAM overhead used by a network. 

Continued on next page. 
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If anetwork is required, costs should be fig- 
ured on a per-user basis, That is a little tricky, 
though. If a Mac is used partly as a TOPS host 
and partly to run personal applications, how 
much of the hardware cost can be attributed to 
the network function and how much to normal 
use? In general, AppleShare trades an extra 
hardware investment of one Macintosh per 
server (about $1,800) for better performance on 
the client computers, The other systems do not 
require a dedicated Mac; they, too, perform 
better with one, but they leave open the option 


AppleShare 1.0 


Apple Computer Inc. kkk 
20525 Mariani Ave., Cupertino, Calif. 95014 
(408) 996-1010 

$795 per file server 

The software is expensive, and a dedicated 
Macintosh and a network manager are 
required. In exchange, AppleShare offers 
flexibility, ease of use and many options for 
organizing files and access privileges. 
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HyperNet 2.0 


General Computer Corp. ae ae 
215 First St., Cambridge, Mass, 02142 

(617) 492-5500 

$299 per server 

The new release of HyperNet supports Apple's 
Hierarchical File System and works with any 
SCSI hard disk. Controls over access are 
limited, but the product is easy to use and 
inexpensive. 


MiacServe 2.2 


Infosphere Inc. wo 
4730 SW Macadam Ave, Portland, Ore. 97201 
(503) 226-3620 

$250 per server 


The only disk server among these products, 
MacServe, works well when the object is to 
give each user a partition ona hard disk , 
but it is not well-suited for controlling 
access to individual files or exchanging 
documents. 


qo 
TOPS 


Centram Systems West Inc, + oe te He 
2560 Ninth St., Suite 210, Berkeley, Calif. 
94710; (415) 549-5900 

$149 per client (station); $389 per IBM PC 
(software plus AppleTalk card) 

TOPS is the only server software that allows 
any one user to pass files directly to another's 
machine, and the only one that supports IBM 
PCs as well as Macintoshes. 


MacWEEK gives one to five stars to each 
hardware and software product reviewed. Our 
ratings are based on features, performance, 
ease of learning, ease of use, documentation 
and support for each product. 


of economizing or adding other performance 
enhancements, such as extra RAM. In the end, 
hardware trade-offs are fairly equal for the four 
networking systems; the more total Macintosh 
hardware, the better the performance, as long 
as the network is configured correctly. 

Software costs are more variable. Apple- 
Share is an expensive investment for a small 
number of users. MacServe and HyperNet are 
cheaper but also less powerful and flexible. 
TOPS becomes relatively more expensive as 
the number of clients per host increases. 

The chart of Page 16 shows costs for some 


typical network setups. As the results show, 
there is no easy way to save money in network- 
ing. Using MacServe or HyperNet, it is possi- 
ble to save a little, but only at the expense of an 
increase in complexity and potential problems 
for the users. 


Coordination and control 


Multi-user coordination 


What happens when two people try to 
launch the same application? Or when two peo- 
ple try to open the same data file? Networking 


programs must have ways to prevent the data 
corruption that would occur if two users wrote 
onto the same area at the same time. Some net- 
working software will take on the job of lock- 
ing one user out while another is working. 
Other network packages leave more flexibility, 
along with more responsibility for handling 
problems, to the application program. 
MacServe seems at first glance to have the 
most straightforward approach. Every disk par- 
tition is either “read only,” for everyone who 
knows the password, or “private,” in which a 
Continued on next page. 


Check your in-box. 


Now check ours. 


THINK Technologies proudly presents InBox,” 
winner of the MacUser Editors’ Choice Award for 
1986 as the best new desktop communications 
package. The InBox family of products can be used 
on AppleTalk™ and NetBIOS LANs to transfer 
spreadsheet, word processing, database, graphics, 
publishing and other files from Mac to Mac, Mac 
to PC, PC to Macand PC to PC. You canalso create, 
send and receive memos and phone messages. 

All while running other applications. Plus, new 
Version 2.0 supports multiple message centers for 
larger networks and no longer requires a dedicated 
Mac. Now you can share information, communi- 
cate more and meet less. For more information 

or the name of the dealer nearest you, call 
1-617-863-5595. Or write to us at the address below. 


THINK Technologies, Inc. 

420 Bedford Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
InBoxisa trademark of THINK Technologies, Inc. 
Macintosh is a trademark of McIntosh Laboratory, Inc.and is used 
by Apple Computer, Inc. with its express permission: 
AppleTalk isa trademark of Apple Computer. 
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single user can read and write, but others are 
blocked out. Some applications, such as 
WriteNow, will refuse to run if they sense that 
they are running in a read-only partition. Oth- 
ers will run from a read-only area, but files will 
have to be saved onto another, writable disk. 
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(MacServe does have a secret multiwriter 
option. A special program can be written to 
allow a group of people running multi-user 
Omnis 3 Plus to access the same database 
simultaneously.) 

The three file servers are less restrictive. 
TOPS provides “write-protected,” “one writer,” 
and “many writers” modes for disks and fold- 
ers. AppleShare restricts disks and folders with 
its extensive set of “see,” “make changes” and 
“locked” attributes for different users and 
groups. 

HyperNet, with its bias toward sharing 
applications and its simple volume-level 
password protection, uses a unique dialogue 
box to warn users who try to open the same 
application or data file at the same time. It dis- 


Information Sharing Without The Worry 


courages people from using the same file but 
does not prevent them from doing so. 

Depending on the specific application and 
the network software in use, different things 
will happen when two users attempt to open the 
same file. 

In the best case, the second user should get 
an error message explaining that the file is in 
use and cannot be opened. But many programs 
give inappropriate messages. Some let both 
users open the document but let only one per- 
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son save changes; and some even let one user 
write over changes another has made. 

The bottom line is that it is usually a bad 
idea to share applications and data files 
unless the application is specially written to 
support networks. Such capabilities will start 
appearing more frequently in new releases 
over the next year. 


Access control 


Besides coordinating users to avoid data 
corruption, networking programs also control 
the protection of confidential information. 

On the whole, AppleShare security is flexi- 
ble and efficient. The bias, though, is toward a 
relatively high level of security; in an office 
with little need for such restrictions, the default 
restrictions can be an annoyance. 

The Achilles heel of AppleShare (and 
TOPS) security is the host Macintosh. If a per- 
son has access to the server, it is easy to bypass 
all of the password protections. This will not go 
undetected on AppleShare if the network is in 
use because it means shutting down the net- 
work, but it could easily become a problem. 

The solution, in this case, is to have the 
server locked up out of reach. Of course, if it 
crashes, then someone with a key has to fix it. 
One other problem with the current version of 
AppleShare is that one person can “kidnap” 
another person’s files. The files cannot be read 
by the kidnapper, but they cannot be used by 
the owner either, 

TOPS is similar to AppleShare, but it does 
not have the concept of groups. The password 
system follows the Macintosh interface closely 
and is easy to use. It is controlled through the 
TOPS Desk Accessory. 

MacServe’s protection, on a volume-by- 
volume basis, is controlled by the network 
manager. No one else can read files from a vol- 
ume the manager has protected. 

A person who has physical access to the 
server could destroy the data by reformatting 
the disk, but he could not read it without the 
password, Passwords can be bypassed by 
means of the Manager program, but that pro- 
gram itself can be password-protected, 

HyperNet also provides security only at the 
volume level, but it is not as tight as Mac- 
Serve’s. It is more like TOPS or AppleShare, 
where anyone with access to the host Macin- 
tosh has complete access to any of its files. 
Passwords protect data only from clients who 
have no access to the host. (If HyperNet is run 
from an internal HyperDrive, however, that 
system’s extensive security features are avail- 
able.) Client Macintoshes have no security fea- 
tures at all. 


Network management 


MacServe, AppleShare and HyperNet all 
have network management applications that 
control the configuration of the network. 

TOPS handles all network functions, except 
installation, with Desk Accessories on each 
Macintosh. 

AppleShare’s Admin program can be run 
only when the network is shut down — a major 
limitation. The host Macintosh has nice dynam- 
ic displays of network activity, users and disks, 
but AppleShare is the only software without 
built-in help. 


MacServe’s network management utility 
has the option of a password to keep inexperi- 
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and all 


HyperNet is very easy to use. While a man- 
ager program handles some special tasks, most 


can be 


Accessories on the host and client system. 
The Desk Accessory on the host provides a 


unique tuning option that lets the user select 
between giving clients the best performance 
possible and splitting the host between client 
tasks and local applications. 


hands off the controls. It provides com- 
‘ontrol over ImageWriter print spooling 
the volume attributes and passwords. Functions and capabilities 
Despite the fact that AppleTalk has been 
around for a couple of years, most current 
applications were programmed with no thought 
Continued on next page. 


accomplished with the HyperNet Desk 


Edit Formula Format Data Options Macro 


Open Document 
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Spooling for ImageWriter printers is built into MacServe. 


é 


Misc it View Settings Volumes TSS: 


Welcome to MacServe™ 
Your key to the Macintosh Office. 


Select Help from the Mise menu for assistance, 


MacServe’s Manager program opens with this screen. 


& File Edit Users Groups Server Volumes Folders 
Volume List Folder: Reviews Desk 
Volume Name 
= Editorial + F 
User List Name:| Reviews Desk 
User Name rt Name: !Reviews.Des 
Q Gherlesh Folders: K) Owner [Group [] Everyone 
Ea) clainw, Files: XJ Owner [Group [] Everyone 
3 Group List nges: XJ/Owner [Group [] Everyone 
2 Group Name (Change All Enclosed Folders 
BI (9 Ad Dept 
(all New Group 
(7g Art 
fo Bud Bae i New User 
G9 Cop! 
fy Edit| Name: |Ric Ford 
Password: [ecod | Login Enabled 
. Members: es Besa 
f OK i Revert 


AppleShare’s Admin program gives the administrator many options for organizing access to files. 


Continued from previous page. 

of networking implications, and very few appli- 

cations are designed to take productive advan- 

tage of AppleTalk. Multi-user Omnis 3 Plus 

database manager is one of the exceptions. 
Most other Macintosh networking applica- 

tions, such as the InBox electronic mail 

system from Think Technologies Inc. of Lex- 

ington, Mass., or the multi-user version of the 

Helix data manager from Odesta Corp. of 

Northbrook, Ill., do not require special net- 

working software. What is important, then, 

is the set of tasks that TOPS, MacServe, Apple- 


Share and HyperNet can do directly, not how 
well they function as foundations for other 
applications. 


Exchanging files 


Files can be exchanged with MacServe, but 
it is not very practical. The procedure is to 
mount a “private” volume, write the file to it, 
then dismount it and somehow tell the other 
person that the file is there to be accessed so 
that he or she can remount the volume and see 
the file. 

AppleShare and HyperNet make the job 
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easier. Files can be written on the host by any 
of the clients, then read and/or modified by 
other clients. Neither system lets one client 
exchange files directly with another. 

TOPS is the most flexible software for 
exchanging files. They can be passed between 
any two computers (both Macintoshes and 
PCs) that have set up an appropriate folder or 
disk. (The folder or disk has to be “published” 
for the other network user to access it.) A quick 
copy feature provided in the TOPS Desk 
Accessory makes the process even quicker and 
easier. 
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SCSI mass storage subsystems from 20 MB to 80 MB 
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IBM compatibility 


IBM XT, AT and Compatibles, Personal System/2 


Unbeatable service 


48 hour turn-around for in- 


arranty products 


Large inventory 
Orders received by 2:00 pm shipped same day 


Unmatched support 
Complete technical support department 


CALL TODAY FOR DEALER INFORMATION , 


CMS Enhancements, Inc. / Mass Storage Specialist 
1372 Valencia Avenue « Tustin, Calif. 92680 + (714) 259-9555 


SS Seagate 


The disadvantage of the direct approach is 
that it requires the recipient’s system to be 
available on the network before the transfer can 
take place. However, if users want an Apple- 
Share/HyperNet-style dropbox to be available 
at all times, that can be done on TOPS, too. 


Libraries 


A library of documents is easy to create 
with any of these systems. Applications could 
be stored on a host hard disk, for example, and 
users could download needed applications to a 
floppy drive, local hard disk or RAM disk, The 
problem with this is a legal one, since most 
software licenses permit only one user at a time 
to use a given copy of an application, 


MacServe extras 


MacServe provides some features its com- 
petitors lack. It allows the creation of partitions 
that are not available for network use but that 
have all the security and configuration options 
of networked volumes. 

The other systems do not get involved with 
the creation of partitions, leaving that task to 
other utilities, such as the Hard Disk Partition 
rogram from FWB Software Inc. of San Fran- 
cisco. The useful write-through disk caching is 


TOPS 
for the 
PC 


TOPS 
for the 
Macintosh 
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another of MacServe’s extras. 

MacServe’s other unique feature is the abil- 
ity to spool print output to an ImageWriter con- 
nected to the host’s modem port. This may be 
useful in a low-budget situation, but networks 
are more often set up with at least one Laser- 
Writer, when the cost can be shared among 
users, 


Performance 


AppleTalk is rather slow compared wit 
most local-area computer networks. Perfor- 
mance on client Macintoshes using an 
AppleTalk network is, at best, on par with flop- 
py disk performance. The Macintosh II and its 
networking add-ons will change that — for a 
price. 

In the meantime, be aware that it is proba- 
bly not practical to set up something like 20 
active users in a single AppleTalk network with 
one hard disk. The system is not powerful 
enough to handle it without tremendous delays. 

Continued on Page 21. 


When It Has To Be Fast, Good & Inexpensive 


How many times have you heard it? How many 
times have you said it? You can have it fast, good 
or inexpensive, but you can only pick two. Now 
MacWEEK presents the three way option. Fast. 
Good. And inexpensive. 


MacWEEK is the only weekly news magazine ex- 
clusively reaching 50,000 volume Macintosh 
buyers nationwide. And MacWEEK reaches them 
where it counts. At their workstations. MacWEEK’s 
editorial close, the fastest of any Macintosh specific 
magazine, ensures readers receive up-to-the- 
minute coverage of the emerging Macintosh world. 
Everything from desktop publishing, networks, 
Mac-to-Mainframe links and much, much more. The 
kind of concise timely information MacWEEK 
readers rely on to make quick intelligent purchas- 


Macintosh SE™ courtesy of Creative Computer Center, Orlando, Florida 
Macintosh™ and Macintosh SE™ are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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ing decisions. And advertising in MacWEEK costs 
less than you'd think. In fact MacWEEK offers the 
best advertising rates of any Macintosh specific 
magazine. 


MacWEEK. We're fast. Good. And inexpensive. 
Surround your message with the news that’s cur- 
rent and readers who count. Call MacWEEK today. 


The Workstation Newsweekly 
525 Brannan Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107 
(415) 882-7370 


©Copyright 1987 Patch Communications. All Rights Reserved. 


File Edit View Special 
éTops 


Help 
Tg Open Button o 


The list on the left side of your Tops 
Desk Accessory is called the “local” list. 


's fixed disk 


Ts Copy Button 


It displays the volumes that are local to 
your Macintosh. The list on right is 

called the “remote” list. It displays the 
names of other stations on the network. 


If you select an item from either list, 
then the Open button becomes enabled. If 
L 4) 


The Copy button lets you “quick copy" a 
document or an application, either from 
yourself to someone else, or vice versa. 


To use the Copy button, first open the 
jestination directory (so that its 
contents are displayed). Then select the 
T_4 file you want to copy. 


The TOPS Desk Accessory makes it easy to copy files between machines and includes concise on-line help 


Continued from Page 19. 

On the other hand, it is possible to support a 
number of users if they only occasionally trans- 
fer data across the network and make full use 
of their own local hard disks, RAM disks or 
floppy disks. The System, Finder and major 
applications should be local, not accessed 
across the network. 

We did a test of network performance on all 
four systems using multi-user Omnis 3 Plus. 
The test was to open a 165-Kbyte database 
from a client Macintosh and then do an exten- 
sive search through the data, For fun, we tried a 
Macintosh SE with General Computer’s Hyper- 
Charger board installed, as well as a standard 
Macintosh Plus. This 68020 board increases the 
speed of the Macintosh processor by four 
times, but it had an unexpectedly low effect on 
network performance, actually doing more 
good as a client than as a host when a single 
user was accessing the database across the 
network. 

The bandwidth of AppleTalk and the speed 
of the hard disk — although we used fast 
disks — are apparently the limiting factors. 
There was some difference among the four 
networking packages, but not enough to get 
excited about. Things may change once 
Ethernet AppleTalk is fully operational since 


Ethernet is about 40 times faster. 
Error recovery 


An unfortunate fact of life is that Macintosh 
software sometimes bombs or freezes. When a 
server Macintosh also is used to run applica- 
tions, it runs the risk of crashing and leaving 
the other Macintoshes in limbo. (AppleShare 
does not have this problem as long as Apple- 
Share software itself is stable, and it appears to 
be.) If a network client’s software can recover 
from a host crash, that is a bonus that may pre- 
vent loss of data. We tested the four packages 
by turning off the host Macintosh’s power 
while reading a data file across the network. 
(Programs will generally crash if the host is 
lost during program startup.) 

HyperNet gave a dialogue with “Recon- 
nect” and “Restart” buttons. We simply restart- 
ed the host — no disk remounting or anything 
was necessary — then clicked “Reconnect,” 
and it recovered. 

MacServe promptly gave a notice that it 
had lost contact with the server and was 
trying to reconnect. When the server was 
brought back up, the task that was interrupted 
was completed. 

TOPS gave a message saying, “Trying to 
connect to server,” along with a “Break Con- 


nection” button. When we got the server back 
up, TOPS had some trouble reconnecting. If we 
used the Break Connection button, we could 
continue doing other work without the server. 
AppleShare, the least likely to crash, proved 
the worst in terms of recovery. When we shut 
down host power, the AppleShare client took a 
long time before it displayed a message saying, 
“File server has unexpectedly shut down.” 
Attempts to recover from the failure after 
restarting the server resulted in crashes. 


Conclusions 


The primary use for the three file servers in 
the group is to share files among multiple 
users. They permit the sharing of applications, 
but that generally is not a good idea with the 
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current state of the art. 

Other than supporting Omnis 3 Plus, the 
best use for TOPS, HyperNet and AppleShare 
is for sharing and exchanging data files. They 
can all do this very effectively. AppleShare 
has the most extensive set of controls for 
organization and access and provides good 
performance with its dedicated Macintosh. 


COST OF SELECTED NETWORK SOFTWARE 


AppleShare 
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EI 5 station network wit 


h 1 server 


10 station network with 1 server 


HyperNet 


*Withn 20 stations, AppleShare, HyperNet and MacServe networks are more efficient with two servers. 
Note: Apple requires dedicating a Mac as server; HyperNet, MacServe and Tops do not. But HyperNet and MacServe perform faster with a 
Mac dedicated as server. 
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Its problems, however, are complexity and 
cost. 

HyperNet is much simpler to use, and it is 
inexpensive and effective, as long as sophisti- 
cated file groupings are not necessary. 

TOPS, with its distributed architecture, is 
the only one that lets any two clients exchange 
files directly with one another, and it is also the 
only network software that supports IBM PCs 
and other computers. Its disadvantages are that 
users must have some basic understanding of 
network concepts and the fact that the cost rises 
with every Macintosh. MacServe, the only disk 
server, also can set up libraries, but it is very 
awkward to use for exchanging files. 

MacServe may be a good bet if one of its 
extra functions is needed, such as volume pass- 
word protection or ImageWriter spooling. It 
is inexpensive, like HyperNet, and its solid 
error recovery and behind-the-back, multi-user 
support make it a good platform for Omnis 3 
Plus. 

There are alternatives for sharing files on 
AppleTalk, such as InBox from Think Tech- 
nologies and Intermail from Internet Inc. of 
Waban, Mass., two mail programs that accom- 
plish many of the same things as file servers. 

But what TOPS, HyperNet, AppleShare 
and MacServe also provide is an easy 
way to set up libraries of files that can be 
centrally maintained and accessed by many 
users. And they provide flexibility, with 
options of running applications or just 
sharing data. 

Though AppleTalk is not new, we are still 
at the very beginning of Macintosh networking. 
The building block for the file servers of the 
future is AFP (AppleTalk Filing Protocol), the 
basis of AppleShare. 

Other vendors are in the process of con- 
verting to this standard, and developers 
of application software soon will be pro- 
ducing more multi-user programs. In the 
meantime, each of the four products reviewed 
here can go a long way toward making 
communications within the office faster 
and easier. Il — By Ric Ford 


Ric Ford is MacWEER’s technical editor. He is 
the former publisher of MacInTouch newsletter, a 
monthly publication devoted to the technical 
aspects of the Macintosh. 
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LARGE ORGANIZATION 


Focus:Local-area Networking SaaMaiSinersi 


BY BILL LANGENES, industry analyst 
Creative Strategies Research 

A recent MacWEEK survey found that 67 percent of all Macintoshes at large work sites are 31-40 2% 
connected to local-area networks. One-third of the machines are used as stand-alone computers. ere 

These key findings are the result of two telephone surveys conducted among MacWEEK read- 
ers during April and May by Creative Strategies. The first survey obtained 306 responses while 
the May survey is based on 301 users. 

The average number of computers, including Macintoshes, PCs and others, connected to the 
network is 67, with one site reportingly using as many as 4,000. The median number of networked 
computers is seven. (The median figure is less affected by the presence of very small or very large 
networks.) 


SORE OF PCN CORPOR Most Mac networks contain 2-10 computers 


MACINTOSH WORK GROUPS 


According to the survey, most networks range in size between two and 10 computers. Another 13 
percent contain 11 to 20 computers. This means that nearly three-quarters (73 percent) of all net- 
works interconnect 20 or fewer computers, indicating relatively small work groups. The limits of 
AppleTalk (32 nodes without interbridging) may play an influential role in determining maximum 
network size. 

Mid-size networks — featuring 21 to 30 computers — represent 8 percent of network users. 
Two percent of all networks contain 31 to 40 computers. The remaining 18 percent work in large 
networks of more than 40 computers. 

Among respondents with Macs connected to a network, 91 percent use a hard-disk drive, while 
9 percent rely on floppy-disk drives only. These results clearly point to the importance of mass 
storage and retrieval systems among networked users. 


MS-DOS plays key role in Mac work groups... 


Asked about IBM PCs and compatibles in their work group, 69 percent of the respondents report- 
ed the presence of MS-DOS machines. Only one-third (31 percent) of Macintosh users work in 
groups or companies exclusively Macintosh-equipped. Forty-three percent of the users have one 
to five PCs in their work group, 8 percent have six to 10 PCs, 7 percent 11-15 PCs, 4 percent 16- 
20 PCs, and 8 percent have more than 20 PCs in their work group. 

The large number of MS-DOS computers at large Macintosh sites points to the importance of PCs connected 
Mac hardware and software being able to interact in mixed work groups. 


PCs not connected 


... yet few PCs are actually connected to Macs 


The average number of PCs in mixed work groups is seven (the median is four). Yet relatively 
few of these PCs (22 percent) are connected to a Macintosh local-area network. More than three- 
quarters of users (78 percent) said none of the PCs in their work group are on the Mac network. 
Among those that do have PC connectivity, Centram’s TOPS was the most popular product fol- 
lowed by the AppleTalk PC Card. DataViz's MacLink, Tangent’s PC MacBridge and 3Com’s 
3Server also received mentions. 

It appears that Mac-to-PC connectivity has a long way to go before becoming a significant 
factor in work group productivity given that the majority of large-organization Macs are net- 
worked together without the company’s PCs. 


This survey is conducted exclusively for MacWEEK by Creative Strategies Research, a high-technology research and 
consulting firm based in Santa Clara, Calif. For this survey, U.S. corporate and other volume users were randomly 
selected from the MacWEEK subscriber database. Respondents were surveyed by telephone during April, when 306 
usable questionnaires where obtained, and May, when 301 responses were obtained. The industries and geographical 
distribution represented in the sampling are reflective of general U.S. demographics. 


Mac-to-DEC, 
PC connections 
in Sun network 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. — New net- 
work support that will allow Macintoshes, 
Sun workstations, DEC and IBM computers 
to share data transparently was announced 
by Sun Microsystems Inc. last week. 

The Mountain View, Calif., company’s 
Open Systems Network (OSN) “environ- 
ment” allows a “user to get to all of his 
company’s computer resources from his 
desktop system without having to know the 
idiocyncracies of every machine on the net- 
work,” Sun President Scott McNealy says. 

The Open Systems Network is Sun’s 
many-leveled approach to the increasingly 
competitive connectivity marketplace. 

The first level, the Open Network Com- 
puting (ONC) environment, under which 
industry standard protocols and the NFS 
(Network File System) network service 
operate, has been licensed by Sun to DEC, 
Hewlett-Packard, Data General and other 
vendors. 

Sun hopes these companies will imple- 
ment the Open Network services under the 
NFS network service, allowing users of dif- 
ferent operating systems to access their sys- 
tems, ONC and NFS are widely implement- 
ed by major workstation vendors. 

Sun also announced that a new product 
is being developed with its new subsidary, 
Centram Systems West Inc. The networking 
product will combine Sun's standard NFS 
and TOPS, creating transparent file access 
from Macs, PCs and minicomputers. 

Centram President and CEO Nat Gold- 
haber said, “TOPS and Sun's NFS are simi- 
lar in concept and design. 

Both are built upon a modular architec- 
ture, with remote procedure calls and a uni- 
versal translation language for multi- 
operating system connectivity, 

“Both were designed on the premise net- 
works should be transparent and easy to use, 
even in heterogeneous environments.” 

Companies that have implemented the 
current-version TOPS for Macintoshes, PCs 
and Unix-based minicomputers will be able 
to tie into this new system, according to 
Mike Rogers, director of technical support 
for the Berkeley, Calif.-based Centram. A 
shipment date for the Sun/NFS and TOPS 
product was not announced. 

SunLink, a network directly connecting 
Sun workstations of IBM mainframes, was 
also announced at the conference but will 
not ship until August, SunLink will be able 
to network up to 128 workstations connect- 
ed to an IBM mainframe. 

McNealey and Bill Joy, vice president of 
research and development, stressed the 
firm’s strategy is to allow users to buy and 
implement “the best box for the job and 
maintain their heterogenous networks.” il 
— By Abigail Christopher 


CENTRAM 


You need an upgrade to use both,” a source 
within the Berkeley, Calif.-based Centram 
says. “The new version includes a better imple- 
mentation of the AppleTalk file protocol,” says 
the same source. 

In the current version of TOPS, network 
printers can be shared, but those on the local 
net cannot. Printers with AppleTalk built into 
them, such as the LaserWriter or the 
ImageWriter with the AppleTalk option, can be 
shared under TOPS 1. TOPS 2 makes a local 
printer available. 


TOUCH 


Continued from Page 1. 

impact on our future product plans. 3Com has 
been a close working partner with Apple. If this 
is an important new standard for Apple, we 
would want to be a part of it,” Hansen says. 


Multi-vendor solution 


The networking program, TouchOSI for the 
Macintosh, is the first implementation of the 
international Open Systems Interconnect (OSI) 
standard for the Macintosh, according to Touch 
President William Fello. 

OSI is a series of communications protocols 
designed to permit computers from many dif- 
ferent manufacturers to coexist on a single net- 
work. 

TouchOSI is a full implementation of the 
latest version of MAP and TOP, two OSI-based 
protocol sets for the manufacturing and office 
environments. However, Fello says that the 
system goes well beyond the base require- 
ments, particularly in its user-friendly interface. 

“We believe that people shouldn't have to 
know very much about networks to use them. 
Instead of molding the user to match the net- 
work, Touch molds the network to match the 
user,” Fello said. 

The Macintosh version, scheduled for 
release before the end of 1987, will comple- 
ment existing Touch OSI products for the IBM 
PC and DEC VAX environments. TouchOSI 
runs fully on Ethernet, Token-Ring or broad- 
band networks. It will also run on AppleTalk, 
but it will not use its high-level networking 
conventions. 

No price was announced for the new prod- 
uct, but the PC version sells for $300 per copy. 
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The new version of TOPS supports “zones,” 


allowing users to subgroup workstations on 
multiple networks. Using AppleTalk, up to 32 
nodes can be networked. 

With TOPS 2, multiple networks, each of 
which can include up to 32 users, can be 
bridged together. The added zones and the sub- 
grouping capability will speed up the transfer 
of data over the network. 

Expanded file-transfer capabilities are also 
part of the new TOPS version. By using com- 
mon word processors such as Wordstar and 
MacWrite in the PC and Mac worlds instead of 


The announcement appears to be another 
step in Apple’s continuing campaign to court 
corporate users by providing connectivity 
between the proprietary Macintosh 
architecture and other important computing 
environments. 

“Our users want individually oriented 
computing in a world of multi-vendor 
connectivity and communications networks,” 
said Charles M. Boesenberg, Apple's 
executive vice president of U.S. sales and 
marketing. 

“Apple’s strategy is to offer the best user 
interface in the industry and to be second to 
none in networking,” he says. 

OSI connectivity is an increasingly impor- 
tant requirement in the corporate world. Most 
computer makers have their own proprietary 
communciations architectures that work only 
with their own hardware. 

IBM has its Systems Network Architecture, 
or SNA; Digital Equipment has DECnet; Apple 
has AppleTalk. 

To help set standards that will enable com- 
puters from multiple vendors to communicate, 
the International Standards Organization, an 
agency of the United Nations, defined seven 
levels of interaction at which dissimilar equip- 
ment must coexist. 

This generic OSI model has since been 
embodied in the MAP and TOP protocol speci- 
fications for manufacturing and office comput- 
er networks. General Motors, Boeing and the 
U.S. government support multi-vendor net- 
works and are spearheading the movement to 
define standards, 

“Users have a strategic imperative to rifle- 


ASCII as a standard file format, native format- 
ting can be retained and file transfer between 
Macintoshes and PCs will be improved. 

Finally, Centram plans to incorporate laser 
spooling into the new version of TOPS. By 
making laser spooling standard in TOPS, Cen- 
tram will capture a considerable piece of the 
laser-spooler vendors’ business. 

MacAmerica and SuperMac offer laser 
spoolers for users who share printers on a net- 
work . 

Centram was acquired by Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc. of Mountain View, Calif., in April. i 


shot a solution to a given problem with what- 
ever computers are at hand, rather than force-fit 
a solution to an architecture that they happen to 
be committed to,” said Fello. 

He claims that users will not have to learn 
about new computer architectures to use Tou- 
chOSI because each device on the network 
functions in its native mode. 

With the Macintosh version, files on a PC 
or VAX will appear in familiar Macintosh fold- 
ers, They can be copied, created and deleted 
using the same techniques used by the Macin- 
tosh operating system. 

Fello says the system will also permit many 
application programs to use data created in a 
foreign application without translation. For 
example, users of Excel could directly import 
data from Lotus 1-2-3 and Access Technolo- 
gy’s 20-20, the leading spreadsheets on the PC 
and VAX respectively. 

Fello said the program will also offer exten- 
sive network management features, including 
the ability to report on network usage, monitor 
system performance and create special security 
measures. 

The investment by Apple in Touch Commu- 
nications is the second financing deal conclud- 
ed by Apple’s new Strategic Investment Group, 
a venture capital division within the company 
that funds companies whose product plans 
coincide with Apple’s strategic directions, Both 
companies declined to discuss the terms of 
Apple’s investment. 

Touch’s software joins other Mac-to-Vax 
products introduced by Kinetics Inc. of Walnut 
Creek, Calif., and Odesta Corp. of Evanston, 
Il. 


Chang Laboratories lets C.A.T. relational database out of the bag for Macintoshes 


SAN JOSE, Calif. — Chang Laboratories 
recently let its C.A.T. out of the bag in the form 
of a dedicated relational database for the Mac- 
intosh. Listing for $395, the program supports 
up to 20 Mbytes of data on any Macintosh of at 
least 512 Kbytes. 

The C.A.T. acronym stands for Contacts- 
Activities-Time, representing the three basic 
categories in which data can be stored. 

Contacts includes names grouped by user- 
specified headings like “Vendors” or 
“Accounts.” The Activities section organizes 
information in terms of events or projects. 
These could include letters, contracts or records 
of meetings. It also includes number-based data 


like sales orders or payroll information. 

The Time category is a calendar with 
entries by day, week, month or year, designed 
primarily for the compilation of cumulative 
Teports. 

Altogether there are 14 preset data views 
within the program. But C.A.T. is intended to 
be “totally user-definable,” says Chang’s direc- 
tor of marketing, Gary Chappell. 

A “Make View” command allows users to 
create or change the way data is structured. 
Contacts can then be organized however the 
user chooses. For example, a list can be created 
of the people at last year’s Christmas party. 

The program is intended to allow users to 


recall data “the way they remember them and 
the way they know them,” said Chappell. 

The Contacts and Activities categories 
allow an unlimited number of entries with 16 
pages of available note space tied to any entry. 
The program can support up to 2,000 different 
fields per record. 

C.A.T. has color capabilities for use on the 
Mac II and is also compatible with AppleShare 
and Switcher. A password system protects files 
at the individual user level, but data can be 
exchanged between users on a LAN. 

The program will not be copy-protected, 
following the trend of much of the new soft- 
ware produced for the Macintosh. lil 


Goldhaber: A man making his visions reality 


BY KATH WILLIAMS 

Special to MacWEEK 

Nat Goldhaber is a man with visions, Unusual 
for a businessman who started small and now 
sits as chairman of the board of a multimillion- 
dollar corporation? Probably not, but to those 
who have known Goldhaber, he is a man who 
makes his visions become reality. 

He has a good start on those dreams. Gold- 
haber has taken Centram Systems West Inc., a 
computer-networking company in Berkeley, 
Calif., from six employees last year to 66 as of 
June 1, and his plans do not stop there. The 
March 30 sale of Centram — which developed 
AppleTalk for the Mac SEs under contract to 
Apple — to Sun Microsystems Inc. of Moun- 
tain View, Calif., put $20 million into Cen- 
tram’s pocket and left Goldhaber in the direc- 
tor’s seat. 

“We have an opportunity, and we've target- 
ed the guys who don’t share our vision,” Gold- 
haber says, with a gleam in his eyes. 

Goldhaber has incorporated his vision for 
the computer industry into his recent public 
speeches about “groupware,” a term he coined 
to describe a situation in which more than just 
machines are connected. 

“The evolution of technology now permits a 
different style for human beings to work 
together than has ever existed in the past — 
that is, basically the notion that groups of peo- 
ple can work together as work groups and act 
on a final product simultaneously in real time 
and produce something that is more than 
merely ‘more efficient’ than it would have 
been, It will be a product that is qualitatively 
different,” he says. 

The necessary tools would be software that 
allows for real-time networking on a single 


product, says Goldhaber. Multi-user, simulta- 
neous processing systems, like those used in 
the hotel reservation industry, already exist. 
But his vision is for the system to expand 
beyond these features and allow each user to 
have a processor with MIPS (millions of 
instructions per second) features on his desk. 

“For the first time in human history, we can 
have not only the parallel processing of 
machines but also of human consciousness,” 
Goldhaber said in a recent interview. 

Being in touch with the human conscious- 
ness has been one of Goldhaber’s priorities for 
a long time. He says he has spent a greater part 
of his 39 years searching for “something 
important.” 

Born and raised in his favorite city, Berke- 
ley, Goldhaber grew up in the shadow of his 
father, a physicist at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. He found answers for himself 
through transcendental meditation and the 
work of the Maharaja in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. An ardent searcher and leader, 
Goldhaber journeyed to India, Tibet and the 
Far East as a member of the TM movement. 

Politics within the movement drove Gold- 
haber out of it but landed him in the middle of 
Pennsylvania politics. As a friend of William 
Scranton, then an active TM enthusiast, Gold- 
haber joined the political campaign that placed 
Scranton in the lieutenant governor's office 
with Goldhaber as his special assistant. 

Goldhaber’s job included heading Pennsyl- 
vania’s State Energy Agency just about the 
time Three Mile Island (TMI) brought national 
attention. Had it been necessary to evacuate the 
area on March 28, 1978, the organizational task 
would have fallen on Goldhaber, whose farm 
was three miles from TMI. A porcelain model 


of the cooling tower of TMI adoms the book- 
shelf in Goldhaber’s office, a grim reminder of 
a vision that luckily never came true. 

The possibility of a job in the White House 
drew Goldhaber from Pennsylvania politics. He 
created the job of “special assistant to the Pres- 
ident for coal” and sold the idea to enough peo- 
ple he was interviewed for the post by Presi- 
dent Reagan’s White House staff. Although 
Attorney General Edwin Meese’s staff saw too 
many obstacles — “Like they’d need to create 
a special assistant for oil, water, air,” says 
Goldhaber — he says he feels some sense of 
accomplishment just by being interviewed. 

Goldhaber left politics for business in 1978 
and formed Centram Systems Inc., a Pennsyl- 
vania-based firm that specialized in LAN for 
CP/M computers, with Michael “Flash” 
Pflaumer, an engineer. Their software, The 
Web, became Centram’s first, although some- 
what limited, success and is now licensed and 
marketed by Adevco as The LAN Rover. 

The move back to Berkeley and the found- 
ing of Centram Systems West Inc. in 1984 gave 
Goldhaber and Pflaumer, now Centram’s vice 
president of engineering, a chance to work with 
Apple Computer Inc. Their work on AppleTalk 
File Protocol (AFP) gave networking capabili- 
ties to Apple products and gave Centram a 
chance to have its board included in every Mac. 

Goldhaber speaks fondly of the days work- 
ing with Steve Jobs, then head of Apple, but 
shakes his head and quiets down about the cor- 
poration Apple has become and about his 
somewhat-strained relationship with it because 
Centram was never given credit for its part in 
developing AppleTalk. Although the business 
relationship is still on firm ground — Centram 
is a third-party developer for Apple — he 
laments the loss of the creative compatibility he 
once had with Apple. 

Centram’s primary product, TOPS (Tran- 
scendental Operating Systems), is one of the 


“Technology now 
permits a different 
style for human beings 
to work together than 
has existed in the past; 
groups can act on a 
product simultaneously 
and produce something 
that is more than just 
“more efficient.” 

NAT GOLDHABER 


President, CEO 
Centram Systems West 


few file servers available for the Macintosh, 
Goldhaber believes the relationship with Apple 
was of paramount importance to Centram’s 
development. When TOPS was introduced in 
1986, it was seen as a LAN system offering 
easy, low-cost ($149 per Mac, $389 for PCs) 
distributed file service, enabling Mac, PC/MS- 
DOS and UNIX-based computers to share 
disks, files and peripherals in real time. 

Since Centram’s marketing department 
expanded to include an East Coast sales office 
in April, the company has recorded sales of 
more than 40,000 units through BusinessLand 
Centers and a list of 1,200 independent dealers. 

What Goldhaber saw as a vision-gone-sour 
with Apple turned out to be sweet. Centram’s 
independence, which allows the firm to sell its 
boards for inclusion in machines other than 
Macs, opened up bigger deals with other manu- 
facturers, deals that Goldhaber says are immi- 
nent, but that he will not comment about. 

Centram is an “independent” subsidiary of 
Sun Microsystems, and that is important to 
Goldhaber and his employees. A recent acqui- 
sition bid by 3Com Corp. looked like a good 
deal for Goldhaber, but it “completely demoral- 
ized employees, even with the promise of new 
jobs,” Goldhaber says. “The company basically 
would have been me and the engineers. We 
would have lost our independence.” 

A simultaneous — and higher — acquisi- 
tion offer came from Sun, which allowed Cen- 
tram to remain an independent subsidiary. With 
an agreement for Centram to accept 685,000 
shares of Sun common stock — then valued at 
$20 million — Goldhaber retained his position 
as president and CEO of Centram, as well as 
his seat on Centram’s board of directors. 

Sun already has benefited from the acquisi- 
tion of Centram, according to Goldhaber. The 
price of its stock has risen 40 percent. Gold- 
haber himself has no complaints. “I went from 
taking no salary from this company to having 
enough money never to have to work again,” 
says Goldhaber, with a big smile. “And I no 
longer have to clean the restrooms!” 

But work, even cleaning restrooms, has 
always been part of Goldhaber’s nature. He 
will not call himself a “workaholic,” but his 
employees say he is driven, and his actions, 
since he does not have to work, belie his 
protests. He says he does not have any hobbies. 
There is no time to work on his classic cars, a 
1952 and a 1957 Bentley, and he only goes 
sailing once a year. He spends most of his 
spare time with his wife, Marilyn, a medical 
researcher. He freely admits his unhappiest 
times were those when their careers called for a 
commuter marriage. 

Centram’s present problems are good ones. 
Rapid expansion has called for more work 
space, reorganization and stricter definitions of 
areas of responsibility. Goldhaber says he 
believes the expansion has solved more prob- 
lems than it has created but did mention the 
biggest problem has been getting the employ- 
ees to “believe in our independence” as a sub- 
sidiary of a larger firm. 

For Goldhaber there can be no other way to 
do business if he wants to make his next vision 
a reality. “I'd like to see Centram be a main- 
line, non-niche competitor ... to see Novell, 
3Com and Centram all in the same line.” i 


MACINTOSH 
PROGRAMMER 


eflex, Turbo Pascal and SideKick 

for the Macintosh are only the 
beginning of our commitment to the 
Macintosh at Borland International. 
Products currently underway include 
languages and applications. You 
can get involved now with high- 
visibility products, and be on target 
to lead development of the next 
generation of Macintosh II software. 

Our preference is for smart pro- 
grammers who have really done 
something. The experience that 
impresses us is measured in products, 
not in years. So you may be a new 
grad with a history of challenging 
projects. Or you may be an accomp- 
lished software engineer with a sure 
hand to swiftly grasp the Macintosh 
interface. In either case, you are 
skilled in 68000 ASM, C and Pascal, 
and you know the Macintosh pro- 
ducts industry. 

If you meet this description, find 
out how we meet your specs as the 
best place your career could go 
Send your resume to: 


BORLAND INTERNATIONAL 
4585 Scotts Valley Drive 
Scotts Valley, CA 95066 
atin: Human Resources. 


Opportunities 


The fastest route to 
50,000 Mac experts. 
For just $75 per 
column inch you can 
reach Macintosh 
heavies in: 

vx MIS management 
v Marketing 
v Programming 
vx Pagination 
vx Research 


Call MacWEEK today for 
more information: 
415-882-7370 


We are an equal opportunity employer. 


24) BORLAND 
> BORLAND 


Just How Far Can You 
Make The Macintosh Go? 


Tell us! Better yet, show us your best! 

Apple Computer is developing a state-of-the-art 
network based information system that will impact the 
way business does business. Forever. 

We are looking for a senior software engineer to help 
lead the way. Qualifications for this unique 
opportunity include 5-10 years in software 
engineering with heavy recent exposure to 68xxx 
assembly language. 

To learn more about this opportunity, please call Keith 
Allaun at 408-973-3716 or send your resume to: 


Apple Computer, Inc. 
Department ET-KA 
20605 Lazaneo Drive, MS/10M 


Senior System Analysts 


Manhattan Graphics, the developers of 
Ready,Set,Go! 3, require senior system 
analysts to participate in the design and 
implementation of future-generation 
workstation publishing technology and 
other advanced graphics applications. 


C and Assembler experience essential. 
Knowledge of graphics environments, 
such as Macintosh, Microsoft Windows, 
or SunView required. Submit your 
resume to: 


Manhattan ene 
=== Manhattan Graphics 
Graphics. = 401 Columbus Avenue 


Valhalla, NY 10595 


= 
Get The Word Out 


steceecececceceess 


Post your employment notices in 
MacWEEK’s Opportunities section. 


Let 50,000 highly-qualified Macintosh professionals 
know your company is moving into 
the exciting new era of graphic workstations. 


To place your ad, call Scott Baynes today at 
305-269-3211. 


MAC THE KNIFE 


So, Emily, yet comes another missive for your 
marvelous message machine, sayeth Mac the 
Knife. Here’s the latest from the far comers of 
an industry that knows no lines. 

“No riddles, please, Mr. Knife, just give me 
the straight file,” Emily types. 

Yes. Interesting tidbits all. Seems Apple is 
having trouble getting enough 80-Mbyte hard 


drives to meet the dealers’ needs. Why, you 
ask? Jasmine, using the same supplier, is buy- 
ing a big piece of the production. Flood the 
market, as it were, with the low-price, quality 
product. A better mousetrap is nothing more 
than a low price.Sometimes it is easier to buy 
an innovative mousetrap than develop one. 

Even as I type these very words, two outfits, 
Acius and BCIUS, are bidding for the rights to 
market Quark XPress. 

And if the price is right, Ann Arbor is 
rumored to be looking for someone to buy the 
marketing rights to FullWrite. What's a right 


price? Seems like $10 million would take it 
away. The Knife would go for a lot less. And 
be less trouble, too, at least in his latest version. 
Still, keep a lookout, Emily, for a hot new 
desktop-publishing product from your City by 
the Bay. Something called “Challenger” — 
don’t they realize what happened to the last one 
— with an eye on PageMaker’s market share. 
A bit south of SanFran ... Ansa, the Bel- 
mont, Calif., maker of the elegant Paradox 
database for the PC, is shopping around to buy 
a Mac software company. Wants to get into the 
expanding Mac database derby. Ansa is backed 


Te be fast is not enough — the speed must be easy to use. We 
set out to make MacCalc fastest in this fullest sense ... and 
succeeded. MacCalc is blindingly fast — and that speed is 
available to the novice as well as the power user. And not only is 
MacCalc easy, we also included the most important "wish list" 
features, like cell notes, database search/sort commands, 
complete formatting with variable fonts/styles/sizes for any 
cell, variable row height and variable column width, and more. 
With full desk accessory support and Switcher-compatibility, 
MacCale provides access to 
your favorite graph and 
keystroke macro programs. 
MacCale is focused — 
simply the easiest and 
the fastest spreadsheet 
available...and if that's 
not enough, MacCalec is 
also the lowest cost! 
Ease, speed, style and 

simplicity. MacCalc. 


Complete formatting 
for any cell a 5 


MacUser Editor's Choice Award 
"The Best Spreadsheet" 


Q Supports Desktop Publishing: 
print publication-quality 
output or paste formatted 
tables directly into your page 
layout program 

Full choice of Format, Font, 


Q On-Line Help 

Q Full Undo for all operations 

Q Notes for any cell: create an audit 
trail or remember key assumptions 

Qa 

Q 


Not copy-protected Style, & Size for any cell 
Reads/writes Lotus 1-2-3 filesand Q Variable row height & column 
SYLK data width 


@ | [MacCalc] actually runs faster than Excel; and it clearly 
surpasses Multiplan in both speed and features... MacCalc is 
the clear value leader in the Macintosh spreadsheet market... 
it is difficult to rate [MacCalc] anything but excellent.99 

— Infoworld software review, 3 November 1986 


“MacCalc's one of the best programs I've ever bought... It has 
an excellent manual... [Bravo] did a terrific job.99 
—a Financial Analyst in New York 


“acCalc is a well-designed and powerful product for those 
who require a full-featured spreadsheet... It is easy to learn, 
fast and efficient, and is a very good buy...99 


— MacWorld, December 1986 
$139 


(CA add sales tax) 


Call to order, 
8AM to SPM P.S.T. 


c/o DPAS, P.O. Box T 
Gilroy, CA 95021-2249 


Dealer & Corporate Inquiries: (415) 841-8552 


MacCalc 


Speed, Style, Simplicity 


(800) 345-2888 BRAVO 


Trademarks: MacCalc / Bravo; 1-2-3/Lotus; SYLK, 
Multiplan, Excel / Microsoft; Macintosh / Apple 


THE GREAT MacCALC 
"WIN-A-HARD-DISK" 
TEMPLATE CONTEST 


You may win a 20 megabyte SCSI hard 
disk, PCPC's MacBottom HD21. There 
are 2 ways to win: either devise the most 
interesting new use of MacCalc, or show 
us the best business/professional/financial 
MacCalc spreadsheet model. 


Weat Bravo used a MacBottom (from Personal 
Computer Peripherals Corporation) during 
development of MacCalc. The MacBottom is fast, 
it's easy to set up (just turn it on and go), it runs like 
achamp, it provides great value, and it won 
MacUser's Editor's Choice Award— and we note 
that these are the same qualities for which 
MacCalc has been justly lauded by all the Mac 
journals. We want you to win one of these fine 
hard disks. Just create a great MacCalc spread- 
sheet model (or set of models), put the model(s) on 
a Mac 400K disk, write down your name, company 
name, address, telephone number, and MacCale 
serial number, along with any necessary 
description of your model(s), and mail the disk 
and information to us at: - 


Bravo Technologies, Inc. 
MacCalc Template Contest 
P.O. Box 10078 
Berkeley, CA 94709-0078 


There are two categories in which to enter and, 
hopefully, win: 1) Best Business or Professional 
Template — such as cash flows, real estate 
analysis, stock portfolios, tax models desktop 
publishing specialties, — and 2) Best or Most 
Interesting Use of MacCalc — such as complex 
project management, the game of Life, designing 
icons, musical analysis, etc.. — hey, just get wild 
and crazy... The prize for each category isa 
MacBottom HD21 (In event of a tie, we'll give 
away more HD21's. Runners-up receive utility 
software as a consolation prize.) Prize winners 
will be announced at the August MacWorld Expo 
(Boston), so we must recieve your entry by July 15, 
1987. Naturally, all models (including data, 
formulas, presentation formats, and cell notes) 
become the property of Bravo. For more inform- 
ation, write to us at the above address, or call us at 
415-841-8552. Of course, this contest is void where 
restricted or prohibited (but you can send in your 
models anyway). 


Bravo Technologies, inc. 


by Ben Rosen, the money man originally 
behind Lotus and Compaq. 

Ansa’s not alone in the software mall. 
Symantec is looking to enter the Mac market as 
well, supposedly talking with Living Video- 
text’s Dave Winer about his piece of the action. 

“You told me that a couple weeks ago, 
Mac.” No, Emily. Then Winer was talking to 
Microsoft. I know, I know, you can’t tell the 
singers without the record jacket. But good 
Brother Dave was a hard buy — ah, make that 
guy —to find at COMDEX, not showing up 
for a panel or maybe two. 

My cousin Jack, though, did make it to 
Atlanta, that town where the TV guys still refer 
to the “war of Norther incursion.” A long way 
to go fora tip from Utah. Yes, WordPerfect is 
doing a now long-delayed version for the Mac. 
But PC users shouldn’t expect the same old 
thing. The word perfectionists say the reason 
for the holdup — I have said nothing about 
prices, Emily — is that the company totally 
changed the scope of the product. “We got into 
it and realized we wanted not just a clone,” said 
one. And grafting to the Apple tree took longer 
than expected. Look for it sometime in Septem- 
ber. Then again, it might take longer than 
expected. 

Ah, Hot-lanta, the evangelical spirit was 
there, all right. Apple’s Randy Battat — he’s 
the manager of developer services, formerly 
called an evangelist in the Church of the Living 
Apple — allowed that “Today, ‘evangelist’ is 
not a great title to have on your business card,” 

Show some compassion, man, says The 
Knife. But handy Randy did allow that OS/2 
does lean toward the holy spirit of the Apple 
interface. What can Apple do to head off the 
infidels? “We could bring in more application- 
level functionality to the interface,” says the 
never-defrocked Battat. Translation, my dear? 
Of course. he’s saying that IBM/Microsoft is 
building into OS/2 a database, which is causing 
some concern among DOS database develop- 
ers, and Apple, too, may find its own path of 
righteousness. 

But I’ve saved the best, besides you, for 
last, Emily. And you thought I was not quite 
serious about the evangelism bit. T/Maker’s 
Heidi Roizen has a product called ClipArt. No 
news there, I know. T/Maker also sells ClipArt 
portfolios, Separately. Yes, yes, Wait. It’s com- 
ing. The ever-lovely Miss let slip — well, it 
was more than a slip — that T/Maker is about 
to come out with a portfolio of “Christian 
images.” 

Religious publishers have already marketed 
such collections; now T/Maker’s joining the 
flock. “It’s been the most requested topic,” says 
she. Well, you could have flattened ol’ Mac 
with an air-conditioned doghouse. There’s 
enough questionable design in the world with- 
out turning every deacon’s spouse loose with a 
Sunday-morning pagination program. I can’t 
tell you, Emily, how hard it is to resist this one. 
But your esteemed Mac the Knife takes no 
cheap shots. No indeed, not for all the mink 
eyelashes in Christendom. No, not even for all 
the ClipArt images on a tortilla, or even... 

eee 

A mug from the mug? A MacWEEK mug 
that is, just for a tip to the sterling blade. MCI: 
“MactheKnife.” He, or she, will hear ya. i 


Best-Selling Macintosh Software for Business and Professionals 


Latest Previous Latest Previous 


Month Month Month Month 

1 (4) Microsoft Word (Microsoft) 9. (-) TOPS 

2. (2) | Microsoft Works (Microsoft) 10. (8) MacDraft 

3. (1) | PageMaker tit (-) AppleShare 

4. (5) | SuperPaint (Silicon Beach) 12. (-) Certificate Maker (Springboard) 
5; (6) Excel (Microsoft) 13. (18) | Copy Il Mac (Central Point) 

6. (12) Flight Simulator (Microsoft) 14. (10)  FullPaint (Ann Arbor) 

ii (15) MacWrite (Apple Computer) 15. (3) MacLightning (Target) 

8. (7) | MacDraw (Apple Computer) 16. (-) Adobe Illustrator (Adobe) 


Based on February and March sales to retail stores 


NEWS 
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Latest Previous 

Month Month 

17. (13) | Cricket Draw (Cricket Software) 
18. (-) MacPaint (Apple Computer) 

19. (23) Dollars & Sense (Star/Monogram) 
20. (22) MacServe (Infosphere) 

21. (19) Cricket Graph 

22. (17) MaclnTax (SoftView) 

23. (16) File Maker Plus (Forethought) 
24. (-) HFS Backup (PCPC) 

25. (20) More (Living Videotext) 


— 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT 
PEAK SYSTEMS .. . 

“Innovation.” “Quality.” And “perfor- 
mance.” That's what the industry is saying 
about Peak Systems’ full range of peripheral 
products for the Macintosti" computer. Be- 
cause, from our plug-in SCS! PLUS-Port™ for 
the 512K E, to our state-of-the-art Orion™ 
accelerator board (for the fastest Macintosh SE 
possible), Peak Systems provides more options 
for more Macs than anyone. 

Our high-speed PLUS-Drives™ are de- 
signed in 20 to 160 MB capacities, and include 
PeakExpress™, PeakRecover™ and other utili- 
ties. With our tape drive backup-systems, you 
get automatic “set it and forget it” timed 
backups of all your hard disk files. And with the 
Sierra™, you get both—a combination 40MB 
hard disk drive and 40MB tape drive backubp— 
in one attractive unit. 


“PERFORMANCE—EVERY STEP 
OF THE WAY 


Peak innovations are designed to provide 
an upgrade path of quality-engineered periph- 
erals—to help you consistently get the most 
from your Mac. By design, all Peak products 
are 100% Apple-compatible: even Orion's 
fully-expandable memory board uses standard 
Apple technology. That means by simply “snap- 
ping in” additional SIMM'’s , such as our PLUS- 
RAM™, you can add up to 32 megabytes of 
memory for unsurpassed speed and power on 
the Macintosh SE. 


PEAK SYSTEMS: BECAUSE APPLE 
WOULD WANT IT THIS WAY 


At Peak Systems, we design our products 
the way Apple would: to Apple standards, so 
they operate as part of your Macintosh, not 
merely as an “add-on.” And because Peak 
Systems uses the lastest technology, you get 
added capacity and speed with low power 
consumption and safe, low-heat operation— 
an example of our commitment to quality and 
innovation. 

Find out about Peak Systems’ full line of 
Macintosh peripherals. Call our toll-free num- 
ber for the dealer nearest you—and tell them 
you're ready for Peak performance. 


800-225-7509 
In Texas, call 512-328-0747 


PEAK SYSTEMS 


1201 Spyglass + Austin, Texas * 78746 


‘Apple isa registered trademark and Macincosh 
isa trademark licensed to Apple Computer, Ic 
PLUS, PLUS-Port, PLUS-RAM, Peak Express, Peak Recover 
Sierra and Orion are trademarks of Peak Systems, Inc 


CALENDAR 


JUNE 


15-16 Desktop Publishing Forum, New York 
Aldus and Microsoft sponsor exhibits, work- 
shops and demonstrations for MIS profession- 
als, corporate managers, communications spe- 
cialists, educators, advertising firms, public 
relations firms and small- to medium-sized 
businesses. Contact: (800) 445-4808 for regis- 
tration information, 


15-18 National Computer Conference, 
Chicago 

“Discovering the Power of Information” is the 
theme of this exhibition and conference. 
Contact: NCC, (800) NCC-1987; in California, 
(800) 228-1064. 


17-18 Managing Technical Professionals, 
Atlanta 

Training in supervisory skills for managers 
responsible for software development projects. 
Contact: Kelly Baily, ADAPSO Education 
Department, (703) 522-5055. 


22-26 A/E/C Systems ’87, Washington 

The Eighth International Computer and 
Management Show for the design and con- 
struction industry presents seminars focusing 
on the use of computers in architecture, engi- 
neering and construction. Contact: Sharon 
Price, A/E/C Systems Inc., (203) 666-6097. 


22-26 Guidelines’ Apple/Macintosh Forum, 
Washington 

Concurrent with the A/E/C Systems ’87. The 
forum involves 25 workshops presented by 
design and construction professionals, educa- 
tors, software developers and hardware and 
software vendors on the role of the Macintosh 
in the design professions. Contact: Fred Stitt or 
Linda Tomo, Guidelines, (415) 254-9393. 


23 Fourteenth Annual Financial Forum, 
New York 

Executives in the software services industry 
will meet with business people to discuss 
potential investments. Contact: Christopher 
Carleton, ADAPSO, (703) 522-5055. 


23-24 Desktop Publishing Forum, Los 
Angeles 

Same as June 15 show in New York. Contact: 
(800) 445-1058 for registration information. 


24-26 Southern California Computer Trade 
Show, Los Angeles 

Vendor exhibition focusing on dealers in the 
Southern California marketplace. Hardware, 
software and peripheral equipment will be rep- 
resented with more than 10,000 West Coast 
dealers invited; not open to the public. 
Contact: Bernard Weiss, BW&A Promotions, 
(818) 905-5476. 


Send calendar events to: MacWEEK 
Calendar, 525 Brannan St., San Francisco, 
CA 94107. 


The Word is Out. 


66 Writenow feels perfect. 
It’s hot. Highly recom- 
mended. This is THE word 
processor to use if you use 
a Mac 99 


John Dvorak, 
San Francisco Examiner 


66 Absolutely AMAZING word 
processing program. I 
want it WriteNow! 99 


Robert Forras, 
MacTimes 


66 wiitenow adds up to a 
great new word processor. 
It’s ease of use and speed 


put it way ahead of Microsoft 


Word and MacWrite for 
most jobs§9 


Vicky Jo Varner, 
The MACazine 


66 This is the word processor 
that we designed and built 
Macintosh for. 99 


Steve Jobs, 


NeXT Inc. 


Az 
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WriteNow 
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66 Right now, WriteNow 


comes the closest to 
delivering on the promise 
of future word processing 99 


Michael Miller, 
InfoWorld 


<4 T/Maker’s WriteNow For 


Macintosh is a polished 
word processor that retains 
the elegance of MacWrite 
but adds features like 
multiple windows, foot- 
notes, multiple columns, 
and a spell checker. 99 


Dan Farber, 
MacWorld Magazine 


Best New Word Processor 
MacUser Magazine 1986 


Performance Word Processing for the Macintosh 


To learn more, see your local computer dealer today, or call or write to: 
T/Maker Company, 1973 Landings Drive, Mountain View, CA 94043 (415) 962-0195 


Suggested retail price of WriteNow For Macintosh is $175. Runs on any Macintosh. 


‘T/Maker isa registered trademark of T/Maker Co. WriteNow is a trademark of AIRUS, Inc, Macintosh and MacWrite are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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